NORTHFIELD’S PRESENT NEED. 


In every institution exigencies arise from time to time calling for 
expenditures for permanent improvements or making unforeseen de- 
mands. Such outlays do not belong properly to operating expenses, 
and in the business world are usually provided for by funds set aside 
out of earnings or by increased capital. In the case of an educational 
institution which is administered by trustees with no view to profits, 
but dependent upon public support, no such fund can be properly 
created. Improvement and extension must be met by contributions 
towards this specific object. 


REcOoRD OF SEVEN YEARS. 


This is the case with the Northfield Schools at the present time. 
During recent years the work has been generously supported by friends. 
In seven years the aggregate operating expenses have been $2,620,- 
507.10, and current receipts from all sources, including donations, have 
been $2,620,484.78. The total deficit which has accrued in seven years 
is thus $22.32. In three years out of the seven there have been deficits 
on current expenses which have been met by the small excess of 
receipts over operating expenses in the other four years. 

This result has been achieved during the trying experiences of recent 
years both by observing every possible economy and by the loyal sup- 
port of a multitude of friends. Such results are most gratifying, and 
are the cause of deepest gratitude upon the part of all who are inter- 
ested in the Northfield Schools. 

In these seven years, however, there have been outlays to meet un- 
foreseen demands. Some of these have been necessary to insure the 
health of the student body, such as the protection of the water supply, 
and (in view of the precarious condition of fuel supply) to provide 
adequate coal pockets. Among other improvements in recent years 
has been the building of a vegetable and fruit storage building for the 
crops at Mount Hermon, whereby a saving from wastage has been 
effected. While no one item exceeds $4,500 these expenditures, which 
in the judgment of the trustees have seemed not only advisable but 
imperative, have accrued to a total of $50,000. 

In addition to this it is estimated that the continued increases in 
the cost of materials will this year result in a deficit of $35,000. While 
the advance in students’ tuition last autumn was thought to be ample 
to meet the increased cost, it has been found that prices have continued 
to rise beyond all expectations. A further increase of tuition would 
debar the very class of students for whom these schools have been 
maintained, and should be avoided. Therefore the estimated deficit 
must be met by extraordinary means. 

It is further felt that an additional sum of $15,000 should be pro- 
vided to meet unforeseen demands in the coming season, or (to use a 
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business phrase) to serve as working capital upon which to begin the new year. 
There is needed, therefore, $100,000 to enable the Northfield Schools to 

meet immediate demands. 


THIRTY-ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS PLEDGED CONDITIONALLY. 


At a recent meeting of the trustees of the Northfield Schools, called to con- 
sider the immediate financial needs of the work, announcement was made of 
the generous offer of a loyal friend of the work to contribute $10,000 towards 
the $100,000 needed, provided the balance of $90,000 was raised in July. 
Subsequently other pledges were given upon the same conditions, until the 
total now pledged amounts to $46,000. It is to the raising of the remaining 
$54,000 that the trustees are now bending their efforts, and a very earnest 
appeal is made to the friends of the Northfield Schools to aid in the achieve- 
ment of this object. To meet this end, and to enable many to havea share in 
it, the following subscriptions were asked: 

Five subscriptions of $10,000, five of $5,000, five of 
$2,500, five of $1,000, ten of $500, and ten of $250. 


STRENGTHENING THE FOUNDATIONS, 


The spiritual and moral resources of a nation are its truest resources. Wealth 
and power are a menace unless controlled by men and women of noble ideals. 
History has repeatedly revealed this, and America will prove no exception to 
this fundamental law. The present time is indicating the need of leadership, 
in every walk of life, of men and women imbued with the highest Christian 
ideals. How can this be better achieved than by laying increased emphasis 
upon the Christian education of these who in the next decade will be assuming 

_the responsibilities of American citizenship? The appeal for enabling the 
Northfield Schools to meet its present need is in behalf of the nation’s welfare 
in the coming generation. 

Subscriptions may be sent to Edwin H. Bulkley, treasurer, 25 Broad Street, 


New York City, or to 


East Northfield, Mass. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY. 
Ernest Gordon. 


American 
Notes. 


A Hunan Niagara. 
Our cover picture represents Tengyueh 


We welcome the following 
news item as an indication of 


River, Hunan, above the falls. The orna- 
mental bridge has a history. A company 
of progressive Chinese sought to use the 
power in this seventy-five-fogt waterfall 
While excavating for the project an odd- 
shaped stone was unearthed. Some super- 
stitious persons heard of it and roused the 
whole city against the project of putting 
machinery in the river. This on the ground 
that the dragons would be offended! The 
Chinese water power promoters were 
forced not only to suspend operations but 
to erect a propitiatory bridge. Observe the 
stone lions in the river under it. 


the spirit of friendliness com- 
ing over certain churches. Members of 
the Church of the Saviour (Episcopal), 
of St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, of two 
Roman Catholic churches (that of the Holy 
Rosary and of St. John the Baptist), and 
of the Liverpool Presbyterian Church com- 
bined in rendering Du Bois’ “Seven Last 
Words of Christ” on Palm Sunday in the 
Church of the Saviour and on Wednesday 
in Holy Week at St. Peter’s Lutheran 
Church, 


The increase in church membership in 
Protestant churches in 1919 was but 
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56,301, the smallest in many years and con- 
trasting painfully with the increase of 
1,339,557 in 1917. Many causes are as- 
signed: the huge mortality from influenza, 
the commotion and distraction of war- time 
which has turned pastors and people to 
other work, the concentration of efforts 
upon money raising on a large scale. The 
Roman Catholic increase seems normal, 
and this is attributed to Catholic efforts 
towards holding the children in parochial 
schools and by catechism classes, 


Mr. Cotton, a Unitarian, pleads in the 
Christian Register for the admission of 
Unitarian churches into the Interchurch 
Movement. He insists that the movement 
needs, alongside of its splendid evangelis- 
tic fervor, “the courage of free-thinking 
religion, the soul-stirring vision of liberal 
interpretation.” 


Recommendations in the hospital pro- 
gram of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment call for the establishment in the 
United States. of at least four hospitals 
for incurables which shall be under 
church control. It is proposed to estab- 
lish such in Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Ohio and Virginia. According to the 
American Society for the Control of 
Cancer one woman in eight and one man 
in fourteen die of this disease. The in- 
curable tuberculous also need hospital 
provision. 


The Chronicle, an Episcopalian pub- 
lication which protests against medieval 
tendencies within the borders of its church, 
is disturbed by the proposal of Bishop 
Rhinelander to incorporate a cathedral in- 
dependently of the sanction of the diocese 
of Pennsylvania. It calls attention to the 
fact that the bishop of Springfield is cor- 
poration sole of his diocese,—in other 
words, that all the property is, after Roman 
Catholic fashion, vested in him alone. The 
building of cathedrals it looks upon as fan- 
tastic and wasteful. ‘Christ seems to have 
got along pretty well without the stage 
setting of a cathedral, and quite as often 
to have talked to His people by the way- 
side, on the shores of the lake, or in the 
home. Our church is, and should be, dem- 
ocratic. There is every reason to resent 
the imposition from above of what may be 
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designated as the super-church. We do not 
hanker for bishop princes.” 


The Mormons are constantly at work 
colonising in the intermountain region 
and buying up rich farming valleys for 
their people. The Roman Catholic church 
in Quebec is doing much the same thing 
in contiguous areas. Thus we learn from a 
pastor in northern Vermont that thé -Ro- 
man church has assisted French Canadians 
in buying farms in his neighborhood to the 
extent of almost $200,000 in a single year. 


The Mormon peril does not grow less. 
On the contrary, Mormons have increased 
in a more rapid ratio since the last census 
than any other religious body, there being 
now 403,000 as against 215,000 ten years 
ago. Their great growth is due to big fam- 
ilies. A picture of their communities is 
given in a recent number of the Spirit of 
Missions. The Star Valley, Wyoming, con- 
sists of two valleys some fifty miles in 
length. Here are ten villages wholly con- 
trolled by the Mormon organization, and 
called “wards.” Each has its Mormon 
meetinghouse and its unfailing accompani- 
ment—a dance hall. There are but 200 
Gentiles as against 5000 Mormons. There 
is no library in the whole valley and no 
reading matter available except newspapers 
and Mormon propaganda. The whole popu- 
lation is inbred and lacking intelligence, 
polygamy is practised, the Book of the 
Mormons is taught in the public schools, 
stories of Joe Smith being interspersed 
with Old Testament ones. None but Mor- 
mon teachers are employed, and in general 
Gentiles are isolated and terrorised. 


A building has been given to the New 
York Bible Society—5 East 48th Street, 
—by the estate of the late Mr. James Tal- 
cott “in recognition of the active interest 
which Mr. Talcott ever took in the distri- 
bution of the Scriptures.” The building is 
worth about $300,000, and will constitute 
a permanent home and headquarters for 
the Society. 


The campaign for funds for the 1920 
work of the Evangelistic Committee of 
New York City has been the most 
successful in the history of that organiza- 
tion. The committee reports a greatly 
awakened interest among laymen in its 
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work, and attributes it largely to Inter- 
church agitation. 


The Methodist Centenary ran a mov- 
ing picture, “The Stream of Life,” at the 
Casino on Broadway during Easter week. 
Free tickets were distributed in the parks 
and streets. The theater was filled. The 
film told the story of a man who started 
as a boy in a Christian home, lost his re- 
ligion in the city, and recovered it after 
the discipline of severe misfortunes. The 
Bible Society gave vest-pocket Gospels to 
everyone in the audience who wanted one. 


Colored regional conferences are to be 
organised in the reunited Methodist 
churches on a parity with the white. In 
the General Conference the negro dele- 
gates will have the same privileges as the 
whites, with some forty votes in eight hun- 
dred and fifty. They are also to have their 
own colored bishops—a right for which 
they have been appealing since 1872. 


Those historic protagonists of enlighten- 
ment, the Jesuits, are fighting the Smith- 
’ Towner Educational Bill with tooth and 
claw,‘and their New York organ America 
fairly rages when it is mentioned. But 
representative educators and editors of the 
religious press, in conference assembled, 
have unanimously urged its early passage. 
This bill provides for a secretary of edu- 
cation in the president’s cabinet, and for 
federal appropriations to encourage the 
states in the promotion of education. 


Mrs. Gibbud of Springfield has for 
twenty-two years been the medium through 
whom substitutes have been placed on the 
mission field by those unable to go abroad 
themselves. The contributions for the year 
past were $10,123. In her little paper The 
Substitute is the story of a young aviator, 
Lieut. Gordon Gates, who, was killed by a 
fall from his aeroplane in Souther Field, 
Georgia. Mr. Gates was himself purposing 
to enter on mission work, and during the 
war constantly remitted money home for 
missions. His entire war insurance has 
been dedicated as a nucleus for a fund for 
the support of native workers in the mis- 
sion field, eight in all—one in China, one 
in Palestine, two in India and four in 
Africa. His friends and relatives are plan- 
ning to increase this number to twelve as a 
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permanent memorial of the Christian avia- 
tor’s home-going. 


We are glad to learn from the treasurer 
of the China Inland Mission in Toronto 
that the total receipts for the last five 
years from North America have been 
$712,481, which is practically double that of 
any previous five years. Not a penny of 
this has been solicited. The whole repre- 
sents answered prayer. 


Brazilian Baptists, six thousand in 
number, were asked for $200,000 in five 
years by the managers of the Southern 
Baptist Campaign. They put it up to 
$250,000, to be divided on the percentage 
plan among foreign, regional and local mis- 
sions, Protestant parochial schools, the cur- 
rent expense of the North Brazil Semi- 
nary, church buildings and a building for 
a training school. 


The churches of Porto Rico are lining 
up in the Interchurch World Movement. 
At a recent conference of all the important 
missions various recommendations were 
handed in for a common campaign. It is - 
planned to bring the Gospel to each house 
in the island during the next five years, to 
greatly extend open air preaching in the 
market places, to organize prayer circles, 
to extend the circulation of such books as 
Andrew Murray’s “With Christ in the 
School of Prayer,” Ryle’s “The Gospels 
Explained,” Lobstein’s “The Triple Secret 
of the Holy Spirit,” etc. Steps are to be 
taken to establish classes in personal work 
in all the churches, to encourage tithing in 
giving, to start schools for the illiterates, 
to give hygienic instruction with a view of 
combating malaria, tuberculosis, etc. 


A Large Scale 
Enterprise. 


While Congress is 
holding back in the 
matter of an Armenian 
mandate a group of statesmenlike men are 
planning an American educational mandate 
by private initiative. This will be in the 
care of a Committee of Codperation on 
American Education in the Near East, 
which will serve the interests of more than 
five hundred educational institutions in the 
old Ottoman empire, including the famous 
Robert College at Constantinople, the 
equally well known American University 
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at Beirut and the Constantinople College 
for Girls. 

The plans include the coérdination of ex- 
isting educational institutions, codperation 
with native governments and the ultimate 
establishment of universal education in the 
Near East. A substantial sum has already 
been assured to the committee by wealthy 
men whose interest in educational affairs in 
the Near East is of long standing. The 
initial capital required will be fifty millions, 
and the territory to be included in the pro- 
gram of the committee will cover Syria, 
Palestine, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Anatolia, 
the Balkans, the Caucasus, and probably 
Persia, Egypt and Abyssinia. 

In this territory there are 564 primary 
and secondary schools, with a_ total of 
31,329 pupils, 135 American teachers and 
1079 native teachers. Twelve colleges have 
a total enrollment of 4572 students, with 
165 American teachers and 200 others. 

Admiral Mark Bristol, American high 
commissioner at Constantinople, has 
‘warmly commended this advance move. 
Wherever the American schoolhouse goes 
it finds a welcome. No matter what may 
be the political complexion of the local 
government or even the religion of the 
people, the American teacher is always ac- 
corded the right of way in the Near East. 
The graduates of American mission col- 
leges are the leading men and women of 
their people. Their love and loyalty for 
their alma mater are unfailing. The new 
movement aims to multiply by an hundred 
fold this leadership of Christian character. 


A Great Wycliffe College, Toronto, 
Evangelical has been a powerful agency 
Seminary. in the life.of the Episcopal 

church in Canada. It was 
founded some forty years ago by a group 
of devout evangelical laymen of the English 
church determined to counteract the cleri- 
cal reaction in their church and to uphold 
the Reformation. It has grown steadily in 
numbers and in influence until it has be- 
come the largest theological college of the 
Church of England in the empire. Its 
graduates are found all over Canada and 
in every part of the world mission field. 
Among them have been Bishop Du Vernet 
of British Columbia, Bishop Stringer of the 
Yukon, Bishops Hamilton and Lea of 
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Japan, Bishop Abraham of Travancore, 
Canon Gould, head of the C. M. S. in Can- 
ada, Dr. Taylor, leader of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, and Messrs. Hiltz 
and Mason, the leading figures in the Ca- 
nadian Sunday School Commission. Canon 
Dyson Hague, writing in the Christian, 
says: 

“As a direct result of the evangelical en- 
ergy of Wycliffe, schools and colleges have 
sprung up in almost every part of the Do- 
minion. Havergal College, one of* the lead- 
ing girls’ schools in Canada under the evan- 
gelical influence of Miss Knox, the sister 
of the Bishop of Manchester; Ridley Col- 
lege in St. Catherines, one of the leading 
boys’ schools. in Canada; Latimer Hall, 
Vancouver, under the leadership of Pro- 
fessors Vance and Trump, both graduates 
of Wycliffe, with Emmanuel College at Sas- 
katoon which owed its inception to another 
Wycliffe man, Archdeacon Lloyd of Sas- 
katchewan—these all stand, with their ever- 
increasing powers, as radiating centers of 
evangelical truth. The reason for the 
amazing growth of Wycliffe is not far to 
seek. It stands for the Bible, the Gospel 
and the simple services of the Church of 
England. A great proportion of the Ca- 
nadian church people have no love for rit- 
ual. Multitudes in parish after parish were 
driven out of the church by the efforts of 
clergymen imported from England to in- 
troduce a high Anglican type of Christian- 
ity in the last half of the last century. The 
influence of Wycliffe is altogether against 
this autocratic and reactionary type of re- 
ligion. It is on the best of terms with all 
evangelical Christians.” 


The Starvation Mr. Babson the stat- 


Salaries of istician has discovered 
Country that in a list of the hun- 
Ministers. dred leading financial 


personalities of the coun- 
try five per cent are the sons of bankers, 
ten per cent of merchants and manufac- 
turers, twenty-five per cent of teachers, doc- 
tors and country lawyers, and over thirty 
per cent of preachers with salaries beneath 
$1500 yearly. This is the more remarkable 
in that the preachers constitute the smallest 
class numerically. 
There is no reason to believe that the 
sons are any more gifted than their fathers, 
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and the success of the sons but sets in 
‘a more glaring light the injustice to which 
the men who are raising these sons for the 
church and nation are being subjected. Dr. 
M. F. Barton of the Expositor, who is ‘in 
very close touch with the ministry of the 
country, asserts that there are 50,000 min- 
isters in America whose salary is between 
$543 and $722 a year, and that on these 
Lilliputian incomes four persons at least 
must be supported. Writing in Christian 
Work he says: 

“I have scores of heart-breaking letters 
from these men telling that the members 
of their families need clothing, that they 
cannot afford meat on their tables once a 
week, Their children have to wear patched 
garments to school, and to bear the ridicule 
of well-paid workmen. Do you think it is 
God’s will that this should continue while 
you go: forward raising $1,300,000,000 for 
foreign missions and surveys of the re- 
lations between capital and labor, recom- 
mending better conditions for workmen and 
miners, all of whom get two or three times 
as much wages as these underpaid servants 
of the denominations you represent?” 

Ministers, Dr. Barton tells us, are leav- 
ing pulpits by the hundred to seek work 
that will enable them to pay their honest 
debts. If relief does not come there will 
be a famine of hearing the words of Je- 
hovah. 

‘What good will $1,300,000,000 do the 
churches if 20,000 men are driven from the 
ministry? You will be unable to get young 
men to give their lives to the ministry, and 
will have sown the seeds of unbelief in 
God’s providence in the hearts of 100,000 
preachers’ children. The failure of Inger- 
soll’s preacher father to care for his mother 
made Robert what he was. Do you want 
to multiply Ingersolls by the thousands?” 

In the suggestion that the apportionment 
of the giant collections be revised in order 
to meet the present crisis in the life of the 
poorer ministers we heartily concur. Cer- 
tainly some of the educational interests 
which it is proposed to endow with mag- 
nificent sums might well wait on the repa- 
ration of this injustice to the hard-pressed 
ministry. 

In the general ferment 
of peoples black Africa is 
beginning to share. <A 


African Self- 
determination. 
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report of the Church Missionary Society 
declares that the trained and Christianised 
sons of Uganda are eagerly reading the lit- 
erature of the nationalist movement in In- 
dia, making the application thereof to their 
own situations. Bitter resentment is 
smouldering in the hearts of South African 
blacks at a recent law of the Union of 
South Africa handing over two hundred 
and fifty millon acres of the best land to 
whites and leaving thirty-six million acres 
of inferior land to the far more numerous 
blacks. Ninety million acres of land have 
been practically confiscated in Rhodesia to 
white settlement. * 

Dr. Du Bois in his flaming study, “Dark- 
water,” * appeals for the reservation of 
Central Africa for black development. For- 
merly the slave was torn from Africa to 
work in America; to-day commercial ex- 
ploitation threatens the Dark Continent 
with a veiled slavery on an imperial 
scale. The leaders of the blacks are ask- 
ing that the German colonies be made the 
nucleus of a self-governing state, with the 
eventual prospect that Portuguese Africa 
and the Belgian Congo be added to it. This 
state might be placed under international 
protection and tutelage, and in its admin- 
istration, economic development and edu- 
cational life American blacks might well be 
expected to play an important réle. 

Certainly the prospect of unrestrained 
commercial activity in Africa carries with 
it serious dangers, as Dr. Du Bois points 
out. Europe and America need the rubber, 
cocoa, palm oil, timber and copper of 
Africa, and to produce these staples are 
likely to servilize the blacks in one way or 
another. 


Meanwhile in America 
Christians should see to it 
that unchristian discrimina- 
tions against fellow-men and fellow-Chris- 
tians should cease. Why should our new 
Interchurch organisations not appeal to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to bring 
pressure upon the railroads to furnish 
negro travelers with the train accommoda- 
tions which they pay for? What a picture 
“Darkwater” aires of the odious Jim Crow 


The Jim 
Crow Car. 


* Darkwater: Voices from within the Veil, by 
W. E. Burghardt Du Bois. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Howe. 
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Illustrating Bible Stories with a blackboard. There are many ladies who 
could do this kind of work among children in the 
open air during the summer. 


waiting rooms,—no heat in winter, no air 
in summer, furnished with broken settees, 
and the loafing place of train-hands! At 
the ticket window the agent browbeats and 
contradicts and sometimes pockets the 
change of the confused negro ticket-pur- 
chaser. 

The Crow car, up next the baggage car 
and engine, is ordinarily the oldest car in 
the service, dirty and untended. Often the 
step is broken away, so that it is difficult 
to clamber in. Sometimes it is a smoker 
cut in two, and you must pass through the 
smoking whites. “The train crew from the 
baggage car uses the Jim Crow car to 
lounge in and perform their toilet. The 
conductor appropriates two seats for him- 
self and his papers, and yells gruffly for 
your tickets before the train has scarcely 
started. It is best not to ask for informa- 
tion, even in the gentlest tones. It is diffi- 
cult to get lunch or clean water. Lunch 
rooms either don’t serve niggers, or serve 
them at some dirty and ill-tended hole in 
the wall. As for toilet rooms... ., !” 

Yet the self-respecting Methodist and 
Baptist negro, who has to put up with such 
accommodations, pays the price of a white 
ticket in the clean and airy compartments 
his fellow Christians of other pigment oc- 
cupy. /s this adding to godliness brotherly 
kindness? 


The Overworked Mrs. Maude Swartz 
and Underpaid in of the National 
Connecticut Homes. Women’s Trade Un- 

ion League in send- 
ing us information concerning the sweat- 
ing of women labor urges its publication on 
the ground that “the church has expressed 
its desire to assist in the solution of the 
problem of labor at this time.” She seeks 
therefore codperation in getting various 
harrowing facts to the Christian public, and 
we gladly concur. 

The Women’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor, a highly useful federal bureau 
which should receive the sympathetic at- 
tention of good citizens, has made an in- 
tensive study of conditions at Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

“Women who work at home for factories 
in Bridgeport, Conn., only make four or 
five dollars a week, have to carry the work 
to and from the factory, and often supply 
the machines to do it on,” according to the 
report. Only thirty-one of the hundred 
women who were visited by the investiga- 
tors made $6 or over during one week, One 
woman said that if she worked all day she 
would make $1.25, and another said that 
if she worked from six in the morning to 
nine-thirty at night she could make $1.25. 

“Garter making, making buckles for gar- 
ters and for boys’ trousers, ripping apart 
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strips of lace insertion and hemming the 
linings of men’s coats, are some of the oc- 
cupations that are carried on in the homes 
of Bridgeport.” 

The report urges the gradual elimination 
of home work, and until this is complete, 
the delivery of materials and finished prod- 
uct by the manufacturers, also inspection 
of home conditions by health officials, and 
finally payment of the same rates to home 
workers as to factory workers on a mini- 
mum wage scale. Would that the cries of 
these who have sewed might enter into the 
ears of the followers of the Lord of hosts 
to the speedy rectification of the evil! 


A Jewish Cry 
for Christ. 


Unexpected indeed is it 
to run across an article in 
the Preussiche Jahrbuecher 
ending with the exclamation, “Even so, 
come, Lord Jesus!” This publication is an 
important organ of Prussian intellectual- 
ism, and is edited by Prof. Hans Delbrueck 
of the University of Berlin. The article 
we refer to has a Jew for its author. He 
outlines the present impasse in which the 
Jewish people finds itself,—the failure of 
the assimilation policy, the rising anti- 
Semitism,—and then goes on to affirm that 
healing can be looked for from Jesus alone. 
He thinks of his own people as the com- 
ing hope of Christianity. 

“Just as the curses-of Moses and the 
prophets have been fulfilled with frightful 
exactness upon the Jewish people, so the 
prophecies of a glorious future for Israel 
will be fulfilled to the blessing of all man- 
kind. When we then look back on Trotzky 
and the other demonic powers of our 
frightful transition period we will recall 
the longing wish of Johannes Mueller: 

“What a help it would be for the king- 
dom of God and the spread of Christianity 
if a renewed Judaism should take the place 
of a sham Christianity!’ ” 

The religion of Christ is, he thinks, an 
absolute necessity for the Jews. Socialism 
as a substitute for it he finds impossible. 
This is illustrated in “the Judaised oligar- 
chy ruling with Asiatic cruelty in Petro- 
grad.” He is in full accord with “the un- 
baptised but Jesus-believing Jew,” the late 
Dr. Rahmer-Eliahab : 

“No ethical or socialist civilisation with- 
out the magic power of the religious idea 
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can long continue, but must degenerate and 
fall, since it lacks spiritual backbone.” 
The writer goes on to outline various 
practical steps to bring about sympathetic 
Christian relations between the Jews and 
the Gentile world. He suggests the estab- 
lishment in Berlin of a center where truth- 
seeking Jews and Gentiles might cooperate 
to quiet the discords between the peoples 
they represent, and to eject the poison of 
materialism from modern life. he so- 
called Danielbund which is already in ex- 
istence in Munich would serve as a model. 
Then secondly, he advists “the establish- 
ment of a colony where, undisturbed by the 
wild delirium of Europe and America, a 
revaluation in the spirit of Jesus could 


‘take place, where body and spirit could be 


strengthened for the fight for the light. It 
should be a settlement in Galilee, the birth- 
place of Jesus, on the lines of the early 
Essene brotherhoods—a model .of true 
brotherly communion, a kind of spiritual 
sanatorium with the Jewish household ar- 
rangements such as Jesus Himself observed. 
Here such persons as the Jewish mystic 
Martin Buber, the prophet of reawakened 
Asia Tagore, the Persian religious re- 
former Abdul Bahai, and many others could 
seek rest and spiritual refreshment. Then 
when the present international brainstorm 
had passed they could go forth to call not 
only Jew and European but all men to be 
sons of God. And if there really be a liv- 
ing personal God, a Jesus in heaven who 
again will descend to earth as Messiah, He 
will there surely reveal Himself. . 
Even so, come, Lord Jesus!” 

This is no doubt fantastic enough, but 
how wistful, too! 


Religious The historic St. Mark’s 
Syncretism. Church - in - the - Bouwerie, 
New York, lately announced 
in the New York Times the following ser- 

vice for Easter afternoon, 1920. 
Easter Afternoon at 4 P. M. A Spiritual Forum 

on the subject, 
Shall We Have a New Religion 

To Unify the World? 

All who doubt, yet desire—who are godless, 
yet at heart devout—are invited to attend and 
participate in this attack and defense of Ba- 
hai revelation. Popular singing. 

Mirza Ahmed Sohrab of Haifa, Syria, re- 

_ cently private secretary to Abdul Bahai, and 
six other speakers. 2 : 

Seats all free. Come, sing, hear, ask ques- 


tions, irrespective of sect, political opinion 
or social status. 


Religious Thought and Activity. 


The wildest of the higher critics, in 
Great Britain at least, was Dr. T. K. 
Cheyne, Oriel professor of the Interpreta- 
tion of Sacred Scripture at Oxford and 
canon of Rochester. One recalls his 
Yerahmeel theory, for example, which al- 
lotted to North Arabia the origin of the 
religion of Israel. His trustworthiness as 
a scholar is discounted in the light of his 
personal religious vagaries. 

He attached himself, while a dignitary 
in the Church of England, to the mounte- 
bank Baha Ullah, “the Glory of God,’ who 
claimed to be a reincarnation of the deity. 
The son of this worthy, Babel Baha, “the 
Gate of the Glory of God,” gave Cheyne 
the title of “Ruhani, priest of the prince of 
peace,” and Cheyne was satisfied with it. 
He stated that he endeavored “not to fetter 
himself by any individual teacher or party, 
but strove to get nearer to human Catholic 
religion.” So he sought membership simul- 
taneously in Christian, Bahaist and other 
religious groups. While canon of Roches- 
ter he entered the Nava Vidhau, and put 
his Bahaist titles on the title page of his 
last book. 

He was ready to accept the silly fables 
of Bahaism, but of the Gospel he could 
say, “It is doubtful whether’ critics have 
left us enough stones standing in the life 
of Jesus to serve as the basis of a Chris- 
tian theology.” Baha Ullah is said plainly 
to have surpassed Jesus, and through the 
book Abdul Baha, the son of the Glory of 
God, is honored with a capital H in such 
pronouns as “His” and “Him,’ while this 
mark of respect is dened to our Lord! 

Abdul Baha reciprocated these attentions 
of the Anglican canon, addressing Cheyne 
as “my divine philosopher” and expressing 
his hopes for the time when both East and 
West would recognise Cheyne as such. 


In the Back- Miss Harrison of Sisi- 
ground of ang, Shensi, warns those 
Spiritism. who are dabbling in spir- 

itist practices that mis- 
sionary experience in China justifies a 


darker interpretation of these phenomena 
than is commonly prevalent. She states in 
China’s Millions that if Christians who 
know the power of the cross would go and 
challenge the mediums, or rather the 
powers speaking through the mediums, 
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commanding them in the name of the Lord 
to, declare themselves, they would confess, 
though much against their will, that they 
are demons. Then she gives a typical case 
from her own. experience, which recalls the 
accounts of Dr. Nevius that made so pro- 
found an impression upon the late Prof. 
William James. 

“We have recently been helping a young 
woman who for many years has been tor- 
mented by demons, to fight through to 
freedom. When it began speaking through 
her, attempting to deceive us into think- 
ing it was the young woman herself speak- 
ing, we demanded of it an answer to the 
question, Who are you? 

“It tried evasion, but held to it replied, 
T am, I am,’ several times, and then 
changed to, ‘We are, we are,’ and finally 
‘We are demons.’ 

“Asked, How many? evasion was again 
tried, but the Lord has given to His ser- 
vants authority over these spirits, so they 
have to obey, and we got the answer, ‘Five.’ 

“The woman is now better.” 


Moving 
Zionward. 


At certain times Norwegian 
naturalists observe mass em- 
igrations of lemmings across 
mountain chains, moors and farmland— 
hundreds of thousands at a time, impelled 
by a common impulse which drives them 
ever forward until they reach the sea, 
where they perish. One is reminded of 
the movements of these little creatures 
when one reads of the impatient stirrings 
of the Jewish millions in eastern Europe 
at the present time. 

Thousands are trekking across Russia, 
suffering extreme hardships, and are now 
in Odessa and Constantinople waiting for 
the moment when they may ship to an open 
Palestine. Hundreds have succeeded in 
reaching Palestine in unseaworthy craft, 
landing more dead than alive, but others 
have been drowned in the Black and Medi- 
terranean seas by the wreck of fishing 
smacks in which they have attempted the 
voyage. 

In Constantinople the incoming tide 
from Russia is so overwhelming that the 
leaders of the organisations can no longer 
restrain it. Everywhere men are winding 
up their business, selling out and starting 
for the old-new home. It is affirmed that 
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more than half of the three million Jews 
of the Ukraine are organized to leave as 
soon as Palestine is announced to be open. 
Among these are 100,000 farmers who are 
busy developing codperative units and 
teaching thousands of other Jews the first 
principles of farming. The next two or 
three years promise the most dramatic de- 
velopments in the history of modern Israel. 


A letter has been re- 
ceived by the British 
and Foreign Bible Soci- 
ety from the present 
archbishop of Smyrna, a Greek Catholic. 
Nothing could exceed its cordial and evan- 
gelical tone. It praises the Society for its 
activity in “the greatest of all tasks, that 
of giving Christ’s Holy Word to every na- 
tion of the world.” It prays for God’s 
blessing on the prosecution of this glori- 
ous work, and after thanking the Society 
for its good work among the Greeks in the 
past expresses the hope that this particular 
circulation of the Word may be even more 
abundant in the future. This is the more 
remarkable in view of the agitation ten 
years ago among Greek Christians against 
the work of the Society in Athens. 

“Our nation passed through many seri- 


From the Angel 
of the Church 
in Smyrna. 


ous vicissitudes during long ages, and it is, 


not yet a century since just one corner of 
Greek territory was at last freed from the 
most cruel yoke. Since then the Greek na- 
tion enjoyed no quietness in its repeated 
and rightful endeavors to unite all Greek 
lands into one free commonwealth. 

“Tt is a marvel, therefore, that under 
so many and so various troubles the Chris- 
tian religion was not eclipsed, although the 
golden candlesticks were not as luminous 
as before. It is still more marvelous that 
the Christian fields in which Greek civili- 
sation did so much thrive in the past, con- 
tinue to this day bearing, by God’s bless- 
ing, fruitage not to be despised. 

“And now, as we look forward to our na- 
tional unification, we do steadfastly hope 
that the divine oil will again be poured in 
abundance into the candlesticks, and that 
their light will again shine forth with pris- 
tine effulgence. The Greek race was orig- 
inally used in the elucidation and propaga- 
tion of Christianity, and now, considering 
its position in the Orient, it is the handiest 
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tool for giving light to these Oriental 
parts.” % 

The writer then affirms that to bring this 
about the Word of God must come into 
general use among the people. He suggests, 
therefore, the publication by the Society 
of a New Testament with the original Greek 
and the modern Greek in parallel columns. 
Such an edition, he thinks, would overcome 
the aversion which some Greeks have in the 
past shown to the modern Greek transla- 
tion of Bambas. 

“The Young Men’s Christian A’ssociation 
has recently started work among Greek 
soldiers. This movement will naturally pro- 
mote the circulation of the Scriptures when 
once these men are trained to love and 
cherish the Word of God, for afterwards. 
they will go back to their homes with this 
love engraved in their hearts. And such 
an addition as we propose will undoubtedly 
be a good means to open up to them the 
Word of God.” 

The British Society has cabled the arch- 
bishop of Smyrna promising to publish the 
double version desired by him. 

Further news from the Near East is. 
equally encouraging. The archbishop of 
Athens during a recent visit to London 
made proposals for joint action of the Brit- 
ish Bible Society and the national church of 
Greece for the publication of a new version 
of the New Testament in modern Greek. 

The archbishop of Trebizond on the 
Black Sea visited the London Bible House 
just before Christmas in order to familiar- 
ize himself with the Society’s operations. 

The archbishop of Syria called at the Bi- 
ble House in March to show his satisfac- 
tion with the new edition of the Syriac 
Testament which the Society is at present 
publishing. He expressed his gratitude for 
the help given by the Society to Syria, and 
prayed that God’s blessing might rest upon 
all its work. 

All of which is strikingly different from 
the attitude of the great English neo-cleri- 
cal, John Henry Newman, in withdrawing 
his subscription from the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 


The Pope and 
the Turk. 


It has been a surprise 
to many that the Turks 
have not long ago been 
treated to the.“bag and baggage” handling 
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which was promised them by Mr. Asquith 
when Turkey entered the war in 1915. A 
plausible explanation for the policy comes 
out in a document recently dispatched by 
the five bishops who constitute the Holy 
Synod of Greece to Bishop Darlington of 
Harrisburg. 

After thanking the American bishop and 
“the illustrious heads of other denomina- 
tions for their spirit of evangelical solidar- 
ity manifested toward the Christians who 


inhabit the lands of the Gospel,” this docu- - 


ment goes on to say: 

“We are looking hopefully upon your en- 
deavors, not only because we are the ones 
benefited by them but also because we are 
interested to see prevailing in the world 
the new commandment which our Lord 
gave us when He said, ‘In this will all 
know that ye are My disciples, if ye love 
one another.’ How then shall the world 
know that we are His disciples, all of us 
that invoke His name, if being in a posi- 
tion to help liberate brethren in faith from 
the yoke of unbearable slavery, not only 
we do not extend a helpful hand but on 
the contrary ally ourselves with the world 
of selfish wishes and with the interests of 
the mammon of injustice? What if, doing 
so, we perpetuate the agony and the martyr- 
dom of those few miserable ones of the 
- once brilliant tree of eastern Christianity 
that have escaped the Christ-hater’s sword? 

“Our Lord, however, reserved for us this 
trial, after the frightful bloodshed, to see 
Christian ministers struggling by all means 
to save the Sultan’s sway in Constaritinople 
in order to keep the holy temple of St. 
Sophia under the slavery of Islam. 

“No doubt you know, even you living be- 
yond the Atlantic, that the bishop of Rome 
fights beside the bankers and speculators 
to preserve Turkish rule in Europe. 

“He does this in order that the temple 
of St. Sophia, for over a thousand years 
the religious center of the East, might not 
be returned to the bishop of Constantinople, 
from whom it was taken. Therefore he 
invents fables and creates non-existing 
rights and raises baseless claims, all tend- 
ing to continue the chains which bind the 
center of the eastern orthodox churches.” 

In view of this situation in Constanti- 
nople we may perhaps be justified in ask- 
ing whether the opposition to an American 
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mandate in Armenia may not be traceable 
to the same sinuous political agency which 
would keep Greek Christians out of Con- 
stantinople and Zionists out of Palestine. 
An American protectorate in Armenia ad- 
vised by the American Board representa- 
tives would hardly consort with Roman 
clerical ambitions. 


The Linen The American Society of 
Workers of Friends has organised at 
Verdun. Verdun a colony of refugee 


women who are now able to 
support themselves entirely in a large linen 
industry. The Quakers, operating under 
the auspices of the American Red Cross, 
founded this colony last year, and supplied 
the necessary raw materials. It began to 
pay for itself almost from the start. 

Fifty workers, all without other means 
of livelihood, now turn out all kinds of em- 
broidered linen clothing, and the demand 
for their work greatly exceeds the supply. 
Very shortly the French women will man- 
age the rapidly growing business for them- 
selves. 

The working force is divided into three 
groups,—designers, cutters and embroid- 
erers. The coming season will bring many 
sight-seers to Verdun, and an attempt is 
being made to establish another similar 
linen-shop for the tourist trade. 


The China for 
Christ Movement. 


This is anoutgrowth 
of the China Contin- 
uation Committee, and 
was organised at the last meeting of the 
committee in December. It has its analogy 
in the American Interchurch Movement, 
and is a spontaneous Chinese effort to 
combine all the churches in a forward evan- 
gelistic undertaking. Chinese Christians 
are proposing to take the whole movement 
on their own shoulders, and gradually to 
develop it out of the life and leadership of 
the Chinese church. The objective is the 
winning of all China to Christ through the 


‘agencies of the Chinese church. 


A strong beginning has been made in the 
province of Yunnan, whither the Rev. Ding 
Li Mei went with a body of Christian 
workers in March, 1919. This group of 
three men and three under Mr. 
Ding’s leadership is having exceptional suc- 


women 
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cess in reaching the people. One report 


reads: 


“These Chinese missionaries are getting 


hold of a different class of people from 
those among whom we work. . They al- 
ready have access to seventy of the better 
class homes,—homes that for the most part 
have been closed to us although we have 
been working in the city more than thirty 
years.” 

The movement has received the. official 
title, written in six characters in Chinese, 
which means, “The movement of China 
homeward to rest in her Lord.” The forty- 
five outstanding Chinese leaders who 
launched it at the Shanghai conference 
think that they can emulate the Yunnan 
mission in scores of needy places in China. 
They are Christian patriots who believe the 
time has come to work independently of 
foreign tutelage, and are sure that they can 
raise the money for the movement from 
their own countrymen. They feel that the 
present renascence of Chinese patriotism 
will contribute materially to the aid of a 
purely Chinese religious movement, a move- 
ment which, apart from its immediate 
Christian aim, will contribute to mould the 
requisite moral influences and leadership 
for a rejuvenated China. 


“Allah” and “Rab” 
and the Higher 
Criticism. 


Prof. Robert Dick 
Wilson publishes in 
the Princeton Reunew 
a- criticism by anal- 
ogy of the documentary hypothesis,—the 
corner stone of the so-called higher criti- 
cism,—which it will be hard to parry. The 
critics have attempted to distinguish dif- 
ferent authors in the Pentateuch according 
to the occurrence of the names of God,— 
Elohim and Jahveh. “In certain chapters,” 
says Dr. Driver, “the term Jehovah is uni- 
formly employed, in others God. For such 
a variation no plausible explanation can be 
assigned except diversity of authorship.” 

In the Koran there are, as in the Penta- 
teuch, two names for God,—Allah and Rab, 
the equivalents of Elohim and Jehovah 
(God and Lord). Professor Wilson gives 
a table of the occurrences of these two 
names in the 114 suras, or chapters, of the 


Koran. As in the Pentateuch this occur- 
rence is quite indiscriminate, In some 
chapters, as chapter 24, only Allah is 


- Brief Notes Dr. 
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found; in others, as chapter 55, only Rab; 
in others, both in varying proportion. 
There is nothing to hinder critics from 
working out in the Koran an elaborate de- 
tection of layers of authorship,—Rs, As, 
redactors, similar to the Js, Ps, Es, etc., of 
the Old Testament criticism. But no one, 
denies the unity of the Koran even though 
it is susceptible to higher critical treatment. 
The natural deduction is that the unity of 
the Pentateuch also may be a fact in spite 
of the critical treatment. 

In the succeeding number of the Prince- 
ton Review Professor Wilson carries this 
line of argument a step further by apply- 
ing it to the apocryphal and pseudepigraphi- 
cal literature of the Jews. Here, too, both 
terms for God,—Elohim and Jahveh,—are 
used indiscriminately, and composite 
authorship might easily be detected in Ba- 
ruch, the Psalms and Odes of Solomon, etc., 
on this basis by the plodding schoolmen of 
the seminaries if the coventional critical 
method were applied. Yet no one theorises 
from the two names of God in these late 
books. 


A. Maxwell Wil- 
liamson, medical officer of 
health for the city of 
Edinburgh, has published the following 
statement in a Scottish newspaper: 

“The overwhelming majority of those 
who dabble in spiritualism are neurotic. I 
had a man here in my room recently who 
had visions. I had to tell him quite frankly 
as amedical man that if he encouraged these 
he would find himself very seriously ill 
and in danger of mental disturbance. Those 
who suffer from these practices are really 
on the same plane as victims of shell shock. 

“Unless spiritualism is checked it will 
mean social suicide. We must put our heel 
on this contamination. Clean minds and 
healthy thinking will give us A 1 men: 
this thing will breed weaklings. It is un- 
christian, unscientific, and from a national 
point of view its spread means a mental 
and physical deterioration. Its adherents 
are in the main abnormal and nervous.” 


From Abroad. 


The Czecho-Slovak Government has. 
ordered a house-to-house collection 
throughout the entire country for the work 
of the Salvation Army. In some villages. 


the police have been ordered to go from 
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door to door to explain the work of the 
Army and to solicit gifts. Yet before the 
war and in old Austria the Army was not 
allowed entrance into the country. Mr. 
Porter of the Congregational mission in Bo- 
hemia mentions meetings held in the old 
Hussite city of Tabor which this year is 
celebrating the five-hundredth anniversary 
of its founding. These services took place 
in a hall granted free of charge by the city. 
The hall was packed, many standing for 
two hours. Different ones kept calling 
for new hymns long after the time of clos- 
ing. Six converts from Rome were re- 
ceived into the church. “The next day 
found us in a small city with only five 
Protestants among the 4000 inhabitants. 
Our five did what seemed at first a rash 
thing—they hired a large hall and adver- 
tised the meeting. We had, to my surprise, 
an audience that taxed the capacity of the 
hall.” Mr. Porter thinks Czecho-Slovakia 
ripe for a preaching mission which shall 
go into every town and village in the land. 


A writer in New Europe has this to say 
of the religious situation in Russia: 

“The churches are crowded as never be- 
fore. Even the soldiers go, despite the 
persecution of the communists. There is 
an aching sense of sickness in the people, 
a longing for peace, quiet and order, a 
yearning sometimes for a return to the old 
order of things. 

“Too often the peasants attribute all their 
woes to Jewish machinations, and this be- 
lief of the peasantry cannot be ignored. It 
is aptly illustrated in their attitude towards 
the opening of the holy shrines which the 
Bolsheviki have made all over Russia with 
the object of proving that supposedly in- 
corruptible remains have decayed like other 
bodies. When the tombs were forced open, 
and the bones, dust and ashes exposed, the 
most frequent comment of the peasant was, 
‘Well, of course, as soon as a Jew’s hands 
touched them they rotted.’” 


A revival has broken out in the village 
of Adriano, near Palermo, in Sicily. It 
is the result of the intense evangelisation 
carried on by two demobilised soldiers who 
were converted at the front through con- 
tacts with Protestant soldiers and by the 
reading of the New Testament. These two 


brothers, Collura by name, announced their 
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conversion as soon as they got home, and 
began immediately to preach. Forty-seven 


‘have already joined themselves to them, 


and there are signs that the movement is 
spreading rapidly and surely. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in Aleppo is housed in the residence 
of Mme. Kock, formerly center of the Ger- 
man spy system for that part of the world. 
It is an admirable building, with auditorium 
and all the space necessary for social and 
administrative work. The secretary in 
charge writes: “The majority of our splen- 
did young men who are eager and anxious 
to help and be helped are Arabs, and the 
work of the Association is conducted in 
the Arabic language.” 


Islam is back of Egyptian home rule, 
much as Rome is back of Irish. In the last 
Alexandria riots Egyptians paraded the 
streets with wooden crosses on which they 
spat contemptuously, crying out, “Down 
with the Nazarene!” 


The fires of persecution in Armenia 
have destroyed artificial ecclesiastical bar- 
riers, and welded together Gregorians and 
Protestants as conferences and concordats 
never could have done. In the early days 
the Protestant missionary was stoned and 
spit on by the Gregorians. Now every 
Gregorian church is open to Protestant 
leaders, whether Armenian or American. 
The survivors of the massacres unite. to 
worship God under one roof regardless of 
affiliation. In Central Turkey the two 
churches,*both using the modern Armenian 
Bible, both having Bible schools and 
prayer-meeting, will continue side by side. 
It will be recalled that the Armenian bish- 
ops are and have been for centuries or- 
dained literally by the mummified hand of 
St. Gregory, but the Armenians of to-day 
have learned to value other Christian hands, 
living and life-giving, which have been 
stretched to them from Protestant America. 
Let us see to it that these hands do not 
grow weary in well-doing until the task 
of redeeming Armenia is complete. 


Miss Mary Campbell, for thirty years 
a missionary in India of the United Pres- 
byterians, has been decorated by the gov- 
ernment of India for her admirable tem- 
perance work. In this she has the active 
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support of all classes, for it is noteworthy, 
as Frederick Grubb writes, that “there is 
no. other movement in India which unites 
all sections as effectively as temperance 
does.” The Hindus have an intense hatred 
of liquor. In the town of Pathankot in the 
Punjab Miss Campbell has organised highly 
successful work among the native men,— 
what an inversion of Asiatic tradition, 
leadership in a woman’s hands!—and is 
now carrying on successful campaigns for 
“India and Prohibition’ in the United 
Provinces, Bengal, Madras, the Central 
Provinces and the Punjab. In her book 
“The Power-house at Pathankot” she traces 
the success of her efforts for temperance 
and social reform to the intercession of 
praying bands among the girls of the Ava- 
lon High School at Pathankot. The evi- 
dent power of these intercessions has made 
a powerful impression upon the Hindus, 
and many have been brought to Christ from 
observation of the devoted prayer life of 
these Christians. 


The Disciples of Christ have assumed 
the responsibility for the evangelisation of 
Paraguay. This state is popularly known 
as “the Barefoot Republic,” but its poverty 
is due not to a lack of natural resources 
but to defects in the moral and educational 
training of its people. Paraguayan states- 
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men are eager to remedy these defects, and 
have welcomed _ the’ proposed mission 
eagerly. They have offered to turn over 
their agricultural school to it, and to send 
their children to the high school which is 
to be started in Asuncion. The five year 
program for Paraguay calls for two insti- 
tutional church-centers, eight churches and 
eight out-stations, one high school, one 
agricultural school, one hospital, one or- 
phanage and an industrial school—all to be 
manned by fourteen Americans and thirty- 
two Paraguayans. A two-acre site for the 
proposed school and institutional work has 
been secured for $35,000 in the heart of the 
capital city. 


Mr. M. K. Ghandi, the nationalist 
leader of India, when asked recently 
what books had influenced him most in his 
career, replied, “The Bible, Ruskin and Tol- 
stoi.” Of the Bible he said, “There have 
been many times when I did not know 
which way to turn, but I have gone to the 
Bible, and particularly to the New Testa- 
ment, and have drawn strength from its 
message.”. No mention was made of the 
Vedas or other Hindu literature, and yet 
Mr. Ghandi is not a professed Christian. 


George Miiller believed that “he could 
not overdraw his account on the Almighty.” 


’ 


This picture shows the value of signs for advertising or for presenting 


Bibie verses. 


The meeting is held in a vacant city lot. 


THE MISSION FIELD. 
Ernest Gordon. 


Street Preaching in Singapore. The 
Rey. F. H. Sullivan, of the great Anglo- 
Chinese school in Singapore connected with 
the American Methodist mission, is accus- 
tomed Friday nights to conduct open air 
evangelistic services in the Chinese quarter 
of the city. He takes with him a dozen 
or so Christian students from the school 
(some of whom are sons of millionaire 
Chinese towkays from various places in 
the Dutch East Indies), together with a 
number of Chinese evangelists and Bible 
women. The Bible in the World prints 
a vivid account of these meetings: 

“We all met at the Anglo-Chinese school 
about 8 p.m., and there held a short prayer 
meeting, asking for the Holy Spirit’s guid- 
ance in the message and in preparation of 
* the hearts of the people. Then we started 
out in a huge motor-wagon with harmo- 
nium, drum, and banners with Gospel texts. 
We pulled up first in the Cantonese quarter, 
opposite an open space covered with food- 
stalls at which hundreds of people were 
having their evening meal. After singing 
a hymn Mr. Thong preached on ‘True 
Religion,’ and Mrs. Hoh on ‘Repentance.’ 

“T have never seen a better congregation 
than these Chinese coolies, They literally 
drank in every word. There were no in- 
terruptions such as one would have met 
with ina European slum. When the preach- 
ing was finished the young Chinese lads got 
down from the wagon with Gospels, which 
the people rushed to buy. One of the keen- 
est sellers, Mr. Yew Ah Hon, had been 
himself converted to Christ through read- 
ing the Scriptures. These Gospels were 
sold-for one cent. Most of the sellers are 
converts from heathen homes who have 
endured much opposition from their par- 
ents.” ' 
Then followed preaching on “Grace” in 
the Hokien dialect, an address on “The 
Light of the World” and a talk on “Idols,” 
making in all two spoken messages in 
Cantonese and three in Hokien. The sale 
of Gospels totalled 673. It is indeed grat- 
ifying to find a great mission school taking 
active part in evangelism. 


The death of the Rev. H. Girling of 
the Church Missionary Society removes a 
heroic figure from an arduous field. His 
was the most northerly parish in the world, 
far up on the Arctic coast of Canada. 
Except for six weeks of the year his house 
at Bernard Harbor is snowed under, and 
mails arrive at intervals of fifteen months 
or longer. Not a tree can be seen in this 
region, and the only people are some 1500 
Copper -Eskimo, of whose existence none 
knew ten years ago. Mr. Stefansson first 
came across them, and on his return to 
civilisation reported his discovery. The 
Church of England in Canada directly 
fitted out an expedition of Christian Eski- 
mos, headed by the Rev. W. H. Fry, to 
visit them, but this was driven back by 
severe storms. A second expedition under 
Mr. Girling, undeterred by the fact that 
two Roman priests and two explorers who 
had preceded them had been murdered, 
persevered, and in October 1915 reached 
their new mission field. 

After some years of difficult labor with 
the very intricate language a version of 
Mark’s Gospel has been prepared. Remark- 
able changes in the character of the people 
have taken place. Infanticide seems to be 
rapidly dying out, the standards of hon- 
esty rising. The natives are accessible in 
the extreme. “They flock to a service, and 
are prepared to sit for hours. The way 
they learn by rote is remarkable. They 
are bright and intelligent.” 

Mr. Girling has described his life at 
Coronation Gulf as a never-ending tramp 
from snow village to snow village. “By 
these means we manage to cover at least 
once a year the whole of our parish of 
twice the area of Great Britain.” Four 
fifths of the missionary’s time is spent in 
travelling by dog sled, that is, trudging 
ahead of a sled. At times epidemics have 
broken out among the dogs, and the mis- 
sionary has found himself in great dif- 
ficulties, with a thermometer fifty below 
zero. Mr. Girling slept in snow houses, 
ate the native food and endured hardness 
such as the Arctic explorer alone knows. 
Now he is dead in his early thirties. 
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Mission In a letter from China 
Incidents. which lies before us is. the 


story of the conversion of 
Col. Chao Yu Chin of the Chinese army. 
It is written from a conference in Honan 
at which Col. Chao had been invited to 
speak. He had been asked to make one 
address, but the conference was not Sat- 
isfied until it had heard him three times, 
and he taught a Bible class in addition. 

When Chao was a small boy a missionary 
gave him a Bible. This was discovered in 
his desk by his school-teacher, and angrily 
destroyed. As a military student he occa- 
sionally went to a mission chapel to listen 
to the singing, always leaving before the 
Christian instruction began. He cherished 
a scornful dislike of the foreign belief, 
which expressed itself at times, as when 
he ran down with his bicycle from behind 
an old mission hospital worker. 

Later in life he was sent up to the Mon- 
golian frontier to suppress certain brigand 
bands. While there his wife was taken 
very sick, and he could find no medical 
relief for her. He applied, therefore, to 
a mission station, thinking, as many Chinese 
do; that medical treatment is an invariable 
part of the equipment of missions. But 
here, as it proved, there was no physician, 
only an old Chinese evangelist who while 
disclaiming any knowledge of medicine 
said he knew the Great Physician and that 
he would pray to Him for the sick woman. 
The two knelt together, the prayer of faith 
did heal the sick, and Col. Chao and wife 
pledged themselves to Christ. They did 
not keep their pledge. 

Later the troops Col. Chao commanded 
were surrounded by Mongolians and hard 
pressed for food. As the colonel sat in 
his tent one day a peasant wandered by and 
looked in. The guard drove him away, 
but Chao, recalling him, asked the reason 
for his coming. 

“T heard you were in distress, and have 
brought you a little present of food,” he 
replied. ; 

“But are you not afraid, considering our 
dangerous position?” 

“No,” answered the stranger, “the only 
thing I fear.is sin. In my Father’s hands 
I am as safe here as anywhere.” 

What a strange person, thought Chao, 
to bring to me, a perfect stranger, this 
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food, and what a strange answer to my 
question ! Nevertheless it recalled his 
early vow after his wife’s sickness, and he 
determined now to connect himself with 
the Christians. 

So he hunted up a mission chapel, and 
went in. But the room was very close. 
The other worshipers were not persons of 
his station, but day laborers whose un- 
washed bodies gave a malodorous taint to 
the air. If he was to endure such things, 
no Christianity for him! Two weeks later, 
however, when he was in a thoughtful 
mood, it suddenly flashed upon him, “Why 
should you hesitate to join these people 
when the foreign missionary, who doubt- 
less has equally keen sensibilities, leaves 
the refinements of his home to work among 
them? Should you do less for your fellow- 
countrymen?” It was the conviction of 
the Holy Spirit, he said, and from that 
time on he went forward to know and to 
do the will of the Lord. : 

“Col. Chao’s faith in prayer is very sim- 
ple, his dependence on God quite childlike, 
his enthusiasm for the Gospel most conta- 
gious. He says that he had in him the 
making of a fierce, intractable and haughty 
man, but the grace of God has taken all 
that away. Unlike most high officials, who 
are fat, devoted to dinners and surrounded 
with servants, Col. Chao is erect, vigorous 
and not above blacking his own shoes or 
carrying his own baggage. Wherever he 
goes he proclaims the Gospel, giving away 
tracts on the trains, engaging in personal 
religious conversation, speaking in chapels, 
etc. He is the incarnation of our vision 
for the future of China, when men of his 
abilities shall in large numbers come under 
the influence of Christ.” 


The diversity of the outworkings of 
the one Spirit finds exemplification in 
the two remarkable sons of Asia who are 
at the present moment of such general in- 
terest. Of General Feng one writes in 
The Foreign Field, aiter describing the 
general’s agonizing prayers for China’s re- 
demption in a public meeting: 

“Had you been present that afternoon as 
the general left the meeting, and heard the 
short sharp command, ‘Attention!’ and then 
seen the men spring to their feet with one 
simultaneous stamp, you would have had 
the assurance that the general had lost no 
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atom of respect because of that mighty 
outpouring of his heart. I have never lived 
in one of our English barracks, but I have 
spent a night on one of her Majesty’s 
ships. I venture to say that the discipline, 
the cleanliness, the wholesome atmosphere 
of the Sixteenth Mixed Brigade will com- 
pare point by point with anything in the 
British Navy.” 

Of the Sadhu Singh, now in England 
and soon to visit this country, the Ceylon 
Morning Leader says: 

“There is nothing of the religious fakir 
about him. He is an erect, handsome Sikh 
of six and thirty years who has lost noth- 
ing of his warrior race’s noble bearing, 
for all his Christian humility. He is an 
athlete as our Lord must have been, able to 
sleep soundly in the most trying circum- 
stances, as for example when he slept all 
night in a cave with a leopard beside him. 

“His dress and ascetic ways have helped 
to endear him to the Hindus, Moham- 
medans, Jains and Parsees of this country 
of three hundred and fifteen million souls. 

“The Sadhu believes in suffering, but ‘it 
must be suffering for the good of others. 
This Christian saint would never line his 
shoes with sharp nails or walk barefoot 
over a path of live coals, yet he is glad 
to swim icy rivers in the Himalayas or to 
receive blows in the face, literally turning 
the other cheek, or to be thrown down into 
a well amongst rotting corpses, as happened 
to him in Thibet, for the sake of the cross.” 


Methodism in the Transvaal is extend- 
ing steadily its influence, according to the 
Rev. Amos Burnet in the Foreign Field. 
In 1902 there were 132 churches and 204 
other preaching places; to-day the number 
of churches is 487, and of other preaching 
places 896. In every one of these 1,383 
buildings, however small and unadorned, 
men and women have the living Word ex- 
pounded to them with the obligations of 
the Christian ethic, and there receive the 
consolations of the Gospel. 

An impressive fact about this Transvaal 
work is the number of voluntary African 
workers. This is the strong point of the 
Transvaal Methodist churches. Two thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty local preach- 
ers go forth week after week to minister 
to their own countrymen. This is four 
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times the number of 1902. The total num- 
ber of full members is 26,132, and of ad- 
herents 106,685. Their total gifts to reli- 
gious and Christian educational work come 
to about $260,000 annually. The missionary 
spirit burns brightly among the people. 
The Scriptures are sold to workers in the 
Rand mines in some sixty different lan- 
guages, and the men carry the Gospel back 
with them to their distant homes. A church 
has been found 600 miles from Johannes- 
burg that had been gathered together by 
a man converted at these mines. 


Miss Boldt is working under the Africa 
Inland Mission at Kisumu, on Lake Vic- 
toria. Dr. W. L. McClenahan of Cairo 
has recently visited her station, and gives 
the following account of her work: 

“All along the journey from here up to 
Kisumu, lasting some 43 hours, we had seen 
at the railway stations groups of dull-look- 
ing blacks with greased or painted bodies 
and with red clay smeared on their heads, 
a bit of skin or a red blanket partly con- 
cealing their nakedness. But on our ar- 
rival at Kisumu we were met by a large 
company of the boys and girls, men and 
women from the mission station and the 
surrounding villages,—clean, _intelligent- 
looking and decently clothed. One could 
scarcely imagine a greater contrast to those 
we had already seen. The cheerful way 
in which they took up our loads of baggage, 
some of them quite heavy, and started off 
on the seven miles of uphill road singing 
their hymns, made a very deep impression. 

“As the days went on and we had the 
opportunity of seeing more thoroughly into 
the work that was being done, the surprise 
and wonder of it all grew upon us. 

“Here was a community that in the space 
of only thirteen years had beefi literally 
transformed. If you should be traveling 
through a country barren, rocky, unculti- 
vated, abounding only in thorns, and sud- 
denly came upon a beautiful wheat field, 
you would get an idea of how we felt upon 
our arrival. 

“When our missionary friend came 
among the tribe she found them living in 
the grossest ignorance and degradation 
and filth. In the early days they stole her 
belongings, and cheated her on the right 
hand and on the left. A bit of washing put 
out to dry would be seized the moment her 
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back was turned. They could not be in- 
duced to work. She could not get even 
a boy to blow her fire or cut wood. The 
first rude buildings that were required for 
shelter for herself and two companions 
were put up by people from a neighboring 
tribe. 

“Now all these conditions are changed. 
There is no stealing, although nothing is 
kept under lock and key. How the entire 
community, including numerous children, 
were able to keep their hands off the lus- 
cious fruit,—oranges, pine-apples, paw- 
paws and bananas growing on the place,— 
was nothing short of miraculous in our 
eyes. Occasional treats are given them, 
however ! 

“Neatly built houses patterned after the 
mission buildings are appearing on all sides. 
These are built of rough stones and clay, 
which make a good substitute for cement 
and for plaster for the inner walls. A 
kind of whitewash is used which makes 
the interior look bright and clean, and the 
thatch roofs remind one of old English 
villages. 

“These are but some of the material 
signs of the spiritual change wrought in 
these people. 

“Industry, not induced by payment but 
developed from a new impluse, is evident 
on every side. There are no paid evan- 
gelists or teachers, the workers all being 
volunteers. Besides the central school, 
nine out-schools have sprung up within a 
radius of fifteen miles or more. This is 
the undertaking solely of native young men 
who in response to requests from these 
places for teachers have gone out from 
the central school to impart what they have 
learned. 

“These out-schools may also be called 
churches, for there the believers gather 
for worship daily at sunrise, as well as for 
weekly meetings. Once a month there is 
general gathering for prayer and confer- 
ence at the central station: to this meeting 
Christians from all the out-schools ‘come. 
Fervent prayer, testimony, confession, re- 
quests for prayer, subjects for thanksgiv- 
ing, follow one upon another, and the day 
seems all too short. Even to us who do 
not know their language this meeting is 
of absorbing interest, the expressive faces 
telling so much of the inner life. 
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“Ryidently this is not the veneer of civi- 
lisation, but the ‘effect of a new birth. It 
is God’s work, not man’s. 

“Some of the work we had glimpses of 
at other places appeared just as rematk- 
able. Our friend’s two associates in the 
beginning opened a station a little later some 
thirty-five miles from this one, where they 
carry on work on exactly similar lines. 
Thirty self-supporting schools have been 
developed. Their report is that the native 
Christians during the past summer gave 
the message to over 20,000 souls. This. 
evangelistic work was done voluntarily and 
without remuneration.” 


Humor in 
Missions. 


Mr. Campbell of the Amer- 
ican Presbyterian mission in 
China was accompanied on 
one of his tours by a representative of the 
International Health Board of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. In one town the Pres-. 
byterian pastor, the Rev. Chi Ma, “ex- 
pressed the feelings of all of us very happily 
when he thanked God for raising up Mr. 
Rockefeller, such a great benefactor of 
mankind, and prayed that God would pre- 
serve the lives of Mr. Rockefeller and his 
household, including his buffaloes and 
eattlens 


Mr. Findlay, a Scotch missionary in 
Manchuria, overheard this conversation 
between two of his Chinese fellow-workers. 
one night in the cold discomfort of a Chi- 
nese chapel. The temperature was below 
zero outside, and the colporteurs were in- 
sufficiently bedded. The Chinese country 
patois is translated into a correspondingly 
broad Scotch. 

“Chang. Hoo are ye daein’, auld brither ? 
Ye’re no cauld, are ye? 


“Liu. Och, mon, I’m brawly, nae a bit 
cauld. I’m jest graund. 
“Chang. And, mon, what does a bit 


cauld maitter to you and me, onywey? We 
can easily thole (bear) that. We deserve 
far waur (worse), and it’s guid for us to 
‘eat a little bitterness’ (Chinese idiom) noo 
and then, jest to mind us what awiu’ sin- 
ners we hae been. 

“Liu. Ye’re richt there, brither, and for 
the matter o’ that there’s an awfu’ lot o” 
what we regaird as hard and bitter that 
is sent by the Lord for oor betterment and 
oor everlasting joy. Man, isn’t it a graund 
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thing tae belang tae the keengdom o’ God! 

“Chang. It is that! Did ye notice hoo 
uplifted the meenister was the nicht (to- 
night) to see sae mony folk present, and 
wasn’t it a joyfu’ thing to. receive anither 
four into the kirk?” 

Mr. Findlay adds: “The two old chaps 
were up long before dawn to make break- 


fast for the rest of us, and stoutly main- . 


tained that they had spent a comfortable 


night. Might that not pass as Christianity 2?” 


Brief Mission 
Notes. 


The death of Dr. O. T. 
Logan of the Presbyte- 
rian mission in China oc- 
curred under tragic circumstances, His 
hospital is at Changteh, in the province of 
Hunan. General Feng, the Christian 
leader, is also stationed there, and when 
one of the soldiers showed signs of mental 
unbalance sent for advice to the beloved 
missionary physician. During the examina- 
tion the man’ was suddenly taken with 
mania, and drawing a revolver shot Dr. 
Logan dead. 

The Continent tells a story of Dr. and 
Mrs. Logan which would be hard to par- 
allel in the annals of personal courage, 
In 1902 Dr. Logan was taken with appen- 
dicitis, and hurried to the coast to be op- 
erated on. But he soon perceived that the 
disease threatened to end him before he 
could reach a hospital, so he gave his wife 
minute instructions for anesthetizing and 
operating. Mrs. Logan was fortunately a 
trained nurse, though not a surgeon, and 
in the stuffy houseboat, on a midwinter 
day, undertook the operation, and suc- 
ceeded. Missionary wives have to turn 
their hand to many kinds of work, but few 
have been called to perform major opera- 
tions upon their dearest ones. Dr. Logan 
was well known for his research work, 
having been the discoverer of the liver 
fluke (schistosomum japonicum), and his 
general hospital work at Changteh was so 
successful that the Chinese made large 
contribution towards its support. 


Siangtan is one of the three largest 
cities of Hunan, with a population of 
two hundred and fifty thousand. The 
American Presbyterian mission has a splen- 
did educational work for young people, 
hospitals and flourishing missions among 
the coolies and petty merchants. In order 
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to extend its influence in other untouched 
social strata it organised a community 
guild with the.triple Y. M. C, A. objective 
of physical, mental and spiritual develop- 
ment. The guild is in the most intimate 
relation with the church, and has now a 
membership of 550,—leading gentry, mer- 
chants, officials of the city, the heads of 
provincial guilds, etc. It provides a public 
reading room, a dispensary with over two 
thousand patients, a day school with ninety- 
Seven students in attendance, a special 
school of English, a hostel for such mem- 
bers as wish to reside in the building, an 
auditorium seating eight hundred, and a 
gymnasium with public playground. The 
religious activities in connection with the 
guild have not lagged. “Our aim is: every 
Christian a member of the guild, and every 
guild member a Christian.” Evening, street 
and chapel preaching, tract distribution, 
mid-week prayer meetings, Christian En- 
deavor, Sabbath school, Bible teachers’ 
training and Bible study classes have been 
carried on with encouraging results. 


Canton Christian College is expand- 
ing in various directions. Many Chinese 
merchants abroad are anxious to have their 
sons educated in China, but this is often 
difficult because of a defective knowledge 
of Chinese. They require extra training 
in the language for some time. To provide 
this certain wealthy Chinese in Malaysia 
have promised $70,000 to build and equip 
a special preliminary department in the 
college. Already a dozen or more of these 
boys have arrived from Malaysia, Java 
and elsewhere, bright fellows who speak 
English well but know little Chinese. The 
college students as a class are very appre- 
ciative of their alma mater. Some time 
since the president, Dr. Edmands, explained 
to them the financial needs of the institu- 
tion, whereat they petitioned for a week’s 
holiday, organised a campaign, and came 
back with the sum of $27,695 which they 
had collected from the Chinese community. 
Canton Christian College has taken over 
the management of a Chinese school at 
Singapore, sending there one of its best 
teachers, who is also a deacon in the Con- 
gregationalist church. The venture has 
been strikingly successful, the number of 
students having doubled during the year. 
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Mr. George Gleason, the Y. M. C. A. 
leader in Osaka, Japan, tells of two Jap- 
anese secretaries whom he has trained. 

One of them came to him eight years 
ago for advice as to going to America to 
study beekeeping. He was sent instead to 
master the intricacies of the modern 
Moetcan Xow C.Ax plant) yi hiseite 
did so successfully that on his return he 
was snapped up by the Japanese national 
Association and sent to Siberia. He was 
put in charge of the Japanese club car run- 
ning over the Amur line, and soon was 
second in command of the twenty-five As- 
sociation secretaries in the Japanese army 
in Siberia. From his “Culture Club” in 
Osaka he has led thirteen men into the 
church. 

Kimura is another like unto Masuda. He 
was a tough-palmed workman in a sheet- 
iron shop when he came to the Y to learn 
English. He conceived the idea of a lay- 
men’s band to preach the Gospel in Osaka 
streets, and put it into effect, so that now 
his group of thirty is one of the effective 
Christian agencies of the city. “Kimura,” 
Mr. Gleason tells, “had once a great deci- 
sion to make. At nine in the evening he 
took a train fifteen miles into the country, 
climbed a mountain 3000 feet high, and 
under the stars, alone with God, settled his 
problem. Twice a year he takes his band 
to a hill overlooking the sparkling lights 
of the great city, where until the early 
hours of the morning they pray for the 
redemption of the two million people sleep- 
ing and toiling below.” 


Mr. Nagano, the pastor of the Univer- 
salist Church in Tokyo, has established 
a Kani Shokudo, or low-priced restaurant, 
in that city. At first he had the cooperation 


of two Buddhist priests on his committee, . 


but these soon fell away saying that the 
enterprise took too much of their time. 
An old theater was hired and remodelled 
into a two story building. The prices are 
extremely low,—ten sen, or five cents, for 
breakfast, ten and twelve sen for dinner 
and supper, respectively. Some 800 guests 
take advantage of these opportunities daily. 
They are chiefly bank clerks, shop assist- 
ants, lower officials, etc., whose incomes 
have been harder hit by the high price of 
living than those of the coolies, even. The 
enterprise 1S self-supporting. In connec- 
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tion with this eating-house Mr. Nagano 
runs various clubs for, women, young men 
and others, with debates, concerts, excur- 
sions and singing classes. 


The Doshikwai, a hostel for students 
of the Imperial University in Tokyo, 
was established by the Rev. Barnabas Sakai 
of the American Episcopal mission in Japan. 
(The writer may say in passing that he 
remembers how when Mr. Sakai was a boy 
in St. Paul’s School in Tokyo he used to: 
enjoy going with him winter nights to- 
listen to the professional story-tellers of 
the Japanese capital.) Attached to this. 
hostel is St. Timothy’s Church, Tokyo. 
The hostel has afforded a Christian home 
to many students since it was opened seven- 
teen years ago, and all the affection which 
is felt by university students in America 
for their alma mater finds its outlet here 
in this student home. Morning prayers 
are held every day, and the atmosphere has 
been a protection and an inspiration. Of 
those who have lived here in the past and 
received the imprint of the home one is. 
consul-general in London, two are secre- 
taries of legation in Paris, one is head of. 
the Educational Bureau in Tokyo, one a 
young baron becoming prominent in the: 
House of Peers, one manager of the Yo- 
kohama Specie Bank at Hankow, three 
doctors at St. Luke’s Hospital, one an army 
doctor, another a naval surgeon. Others. 
are in banks, government offices, big busi- 
ness firms, etc,—often Christians, but even 
if not baptised, imbued with Christian. 
ideals and desirous of living the Christian 
life. 


Mrs. Logan of Chungju, Korea, was: 
the wife of Dr. J. V. Logan, president of 
Central University, Kentucky. After a 
life of usefulness among students she went, 
upon the death of her husband, to Korea 
as a self-supporting missionary. Although 
fifty-three years of age she mastered the 
Korean language, and by persistently as- 
sociating with the common people reached 
a point where even ignorant country women 
could understand her. For eleven years 
until her recent death she labored un- 
weariedly as an itinerating and house-to- 
house personal worker. Her home is de- 
scribed as “a veritable workshop for 
mending souls.” Thither the weary and. 
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heavy-laden Koreans repaired continuously 
for sympathy, advice and instruction. Ten, 
twenty, even forty pairs of Korean shoes 
could at times be found outside its doors. 

Barnabas was a son of consolation; Mrs. 
Logan appears to have been daughter of 
the same father. 


A writer in the Congo News reassures 
us as to the advance of Mohammedanism 
in the Congo Free State. Moslems he 
meets with at Wayika, Lualaba, make 
no attempt to proselyte among the blacks. 
They think them incapable of learning, and 
unworthy of being taught. “There is a 
large village on the right bank of the river 
right opposite us, with a population of 
over a thousand, and not more than twenty 
of these go to the mosque to worship, and 
it is doubtful if the Arab prayers and 
chants are intelligible to those who go. 
In the purely native towns surrounding 
Wayika there is not the slightest tendency 
towards Islam. On the contrary, the na- 
tives have a dread of the Arabs because 
they remember their sufferings from the 
slave trade.” 


Finnish Protestants are carrying on 
mission work among the five tribes of 
Ovamboland,—the Ondaga, Uukuambi, On- 
gandjera, Uukualuzi and Uukolonkazi. 
These Ovambos live on the frontier be- 
tween Angola and South-west Africa. The 
beginnings of the work were very hard. 
After thirteen years the first five converts 
were baptised in 1883. To-day there are 
about 3,500 Christians there, among them 
the governing chief of the Ondonga tribe 
and his relatives. Between 1,500 and 2,000 
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scholars attend the mission schools, where 
they are taught Bible history, reading, 
singing, arithmetic and catechism. The 
natives have also learned under mission 
instruction mason work, carpentry, brick- 
making, thatching, etc. The entire New 
Testament, Psalms, Isaiah, Jeremiah, a 
hymn book, catechism, Bible stories and 
much else have been translated into the 
Ovambo tongue. The mission also supports 
a hospital and dispensary. 


Many Hereros have been driven by 
German cruelty out of South-west Africa 
into Bechuanaland, and this has led recently 
to a visit of the Herero chief, Samuel 
Maharero, to King Khama with a view of 
committing the care of his scattered people 
to the latter. A writer in the Christian 
Express says that all the Hereros were 
called in from the country, and a large meet- 
ing was held of the two peoples, presided 
over by the two aged chiefs. “At the conclu- 
sion of this meeting Samuel Maharero 
asked Khama many questions about the 
church and about the rules and customs 
which were supposed to guide the conduct 
of Christians under the London Missionary 
Society; in regard to all of which Khama 
was able to give him fullest information. 
It was a most impressive scene as these 
two very old and very notable chiefs 
pleaded with their respective peoples to 
yield themselves to the dominion of Christ. 
It was a unique occasion in the history of 
the South African mission.” 


God made His Son to be sin that He 
might make sinners to be saints.—Oswald 
Chambers. 


PAUL ON CHRISTIAN WOMEN’S DRESS. 


that 
themselves 


I desire 
women adorn 
in modest apparel, with 
shamefastness and _ sobri- 
ety; not with braided hair, 
and gold or pearls or 
costly raiment but (which 
becometh women _profess- 
ing godliness) through good 
works.—American  Stand- 
ard Bible. 


1 Timothy 2: 9, 10. 


I will that . . . . women 
also in decent apparel, 
adorning themselves with 
modesty and sobriety, not 
with plaited hair, or gold, 
or pearls, or costly attire, 
but as it becometh women 
professing godliness, with 
good works.—Douay ver- 
SiON, 


Women in turn are to 
dress modestly and quietly 
in seemly garb: not to 
adorn themselves with plaits 
of hair, with gold or pearls 
or expensive finery, but 
with good deeds (as befits 
women who make a religi- 
ous profession).—Moffatt’s 
translation, 


EDITORIAL. ; 


The Influences of Northfield. 


It is always encouraging to learn that the 
influences of Northfield have been blessed 
to many. When testimony to this effect 
is from an experienced Christian worker 
it is all the more gratifying. Such an ex- 
pression, spontaneous in its character, and 


written without knowledge that it would 


ever come to the notice of friends at North- 
field, has recently been called to our atten- 
tion in the diary of the late Dr. A. F, 
Schauffler of New York City. 

In July 1905, at a season when traveling 
is peculiarly tedious, Dr. Schauffler made 
the journey from northern Maine to North- 
field to give two addresses before a young 
people’s conference. The themes which 
he selected were characteristic of his loy- 
alty to evangelical doctrine, the first being 
on the atonement, the second on the proofs 
of the resurrection. Returning to Mount 
Desert, where he was spending the summer, 
he recorded in his diary these words: 

“Thank God for the blessed influences 
of Northfield!” 

Such testimony from a devoted and expe- 
rienced Christian worker is both an incen- 
tive to greater effort on the part of those 
to whom the management of Northfield is 
intrusted, and encouragement because of 
what has been accomplished in the past. 


The High Cost of Sin. 


A magistrate in London, England, has 
discovered that the cost of law-breaking 
has not kept pace with the cost of living. 
Fines have remained at the pre-war level 
while the cost of maintaining courts and 
police forces and jails has risen greatly. 
As a matter of economic justice the mag- 
istrate decided to double the fines imposed 
on offenders. 

That is one way to try to check the law- 
lessness which has been rife in all lands 
since the war. A better way is to get at 
the sources of sin and crime, and correct 
them. Bishop Rhinelander of Pennsyl- 
vania in a recent address cited immodesty 
in woman’s dress and immoral literature 
and the depiction of bestiality and crime 
in the movies as the sources and the prod- 
ucts of the anti-Christian drift of the times. 


Bishop Vincent. 

Another great religious leader has 
finished his course. Bishop Vincent died 
suddenly at his home in Chicago in May, 
at the age of 88 years. His record as min- 
ister, author, teacher and bishop extended 
over 70 years. 

John Heyl Vincent was born in Tus- 
caloosa, Ala., in 1832. His parents moved 
to Pennsylvania when he was six years 
old. He was licensed as a Methodist ex- 
horter in 1849, and as a preacher in 1850. 
In 1888 he was made a bishop, retiring 
from active work in 1904. 

The bishop is most widely known as the 
founder of the Chautauqua system. He 
was always interested in young people, and 


‘began the publication of Sunday school 


periodicals in Chicago in 1865. Soon the 
idea of an assembly where Sunday school 
teachers could meet and exchange notes 
began to take form—a summer camp in- 
stitute for normal training. Chautauqua, 
N. Y., was already a camp meeting center, 
and there “under the pines, with lights that 
came only from pine fires at night,” Dr. 
Vincent held his first assembly in August, 
1874. At his suggestion a program of en- 
tertainments was installed, in order to re- 
lieve the strain of the studies. 

His was a long, busy, far-reaching life. 
The Chautauqua movement of to-day is a 
monument to his vision and courage and 
organizing ability. 


A Single Moral Standard. 


In an address delivered before the Con- 
stitutional Convention of Nebraska Mr. 
Wm. Jennings Bryan proposed a new step 
forward by writing into the constitution 
the single standard of morality as the next 
great moral reform following upon the 
abolition of the saloon. The April Com- 
moner devoted a page to this subject from 
Mr. Bryan’s pen. Coming from a man of 
such fine Christian character as he this 
proposal is noteworthy, and when we con- 
sider his great influence throughout the 
country it may prove no less than epochal. 

By the single standard he means—no 
segregation of sin, no licensing of vice, the 
penalties of immorality inforced impar- 
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tially regardless of sex. “How dare we 
longer discriminate against woman and 
give to an immoral man the respectability 
we deny to her? They will stand side by 
side before the judgment bar of God, and 
we should not give one of them an advan- 
tage over the other in the tribunals which 
man creates,” 

This is an issue upon which no Christian 
man can hesitate to take a decisive stand. 
Every woman, Christian or not, will give 
it the full weight of her influence and also 
her vote if it comes into the realm of 
practical politics. 


A Sufficient Salvation. 


“Far as the curse is found” the sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ reaches. Through faith in 
it man is saved from the condemnation 
and the guilt of sin, and also from its power 
and dominion. By it the world is crucified 
unto him, and he unto.the world. By it he 
is enabled to come out from the world and 
be separate, and thus to know the blessed- 
ness of the true fatherhood of God. By 
it he hates and shuns sin, and walks in 
righteousness and holiness. : 

Mr. Stanley in his travels in Africa tells 
of a native who was dragged before him, 
accused of stealing a gun belonging to his 
expedition. The poor man said in self-de- 
fence: 

“I am a son of God. ‘I could not steal.” 

Stanley believed in his innocence, re- 
leased him, and made him a present of the 

_gun. It was then proved that the gun had 
been lost by the party, that the man had 
found it and was caught with it, and as 
soon as set free he had gone for instruc- 
tion to the missionaries, who directed that 
it should be returned to Mr. Stanley. 

This illustrates what the salvation of 
Jesus Christ can accomplish. It can turn 
man from the worship of idols to the ser- 
vice of the true and living God. It can 
give the peace that passeth all understand- 
ing. It can give precious and constant 
foretastes of the perfect inheritance pur- 
chased for the children of God. 

“You will soon be in heaven” was the 
consolation offered by a Christian brother 
to a poor man who had been blind but who 
still found many ways of working for God. 

The poor man raised his sightless eyes, 
replying with a smile: “Soon in heaven, 
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did you say? Why, I have been there these 
ten years!” 

Let one study the story of the cross 
faithfully and prayerfully, and he will 
never doubt the sufficiency of the salvation 
provided for sinful men. Christ is able to 
save unto the uttermost all who come unto 
God by Him.—Contributed. 


The Fatherhood of God. 


The older emphasis was on Ged’s sov- 
ereignty, now it is (surely rightly) on 
God’s fatherhood. But is fatherhood an 
idea which we and our children are 
equipped to handle without some regula- 
tive and balancing conception? Is father- 
hood among ourselves an idea of stable 
moral content? One recalls a solemn warn- 
ing attributed to Peter in an early Chris- 
tian writing, “If,” he says, “you are going 
to call on God as father, who without re- 
spect of persons judges according to every 
man’s work, pass the time of your sojourn- 
ing here in awe, knowing that you were 


_redeemed not with corruptible things as 


silver and gold from your empty manner 
of life handed down traditionally from 
your ancestors, but with precious blood as 
of a lamb, blameless and spotless, the blood 
of Christ, who, foreknown indeed before 
the foundation of the world, was mani- 
fested in these last times for you who by 
Him do believe in God.” 

Here distinctly the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ is commended to us as a regulator 
of our use of the idea of God’s fatherhood, 
and it is broadly hinted in the word “by 
Him ye believe in God” that Christ thus 
conceived is the only safe gauge of our 
conception of God.—G. A. Johnston Ross. 


“Know Ye Not?” 


At a place called Bradford on Avon there 
was a certain building. It had contained 
a school. People had lived in it for years 
and generations. Nobody had noticed any- 
thing peculiar about it. 

One day a remarkable thing happened. 
In a bedroom the plaster above the mantel- 
piece fell down, and behind the plaster 
there were found to be carved angels. The 
residents thought this strange, that there 
should be angels in their house, and so they 
sent for the clergyman. He looked around 
the building very carefully, and being a 
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wise man he said nothing but sent for a 
lawyer. Then without saying anything 
they bought the building. They took out 
the inside walls, and removed all the plas- 
ter, and noticed for the first time that the 
building was in the shape of a cross. 

It was really an old Saxon church, built 
as long ago as seven hundred years after 
Christ, the oldest probably in England. 
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They had been cooking their food on the 
altar, they had been sleeping in what ar- 
chitects called the clerestorey, they had 
been living in a house of God, and they 
had not known it!—P. Whtwell Wilson. 


We are indebted to the Evangelistic Com- 
mittee of New York for several electro- 
plates used in this issue. 


the open air pulpit of the Old First Presbyterian Church, New York 


City. 


The Christian Endeavors of this church began 


open air meetings in 1911. 


HOW TO CONDUCT OPEN AIR MEETINGS. 


PREPARATORY. 
Pick your place of meeting. Where 
people are passing, or will come. Near a 


busy street crossing. In a park, ball 
ground, or grove. On a hotel or clubhouse 
porch. Outside a church or mission. On 
the seashore. Especially in churchless sec- 
tions of city and country. Get a line on the 
class of people who are likely to attend. 

Get your permit from the police or the 
owner of the property. Make these your 
friends. ‘ 

Enlist a band of workers. A ready or- 
ganist, an alert leader of singing, singers 
who are not afraid of spoiling their voices. 

Procure supplies of hymn books or 
sheets, and tracts. Also a chair or plat- 


form, and a cornet or baby organ. A good 
lantern or flarelight at night. 
Advertise as widely as possible. 
THE ME TING. 
Place your workers-—singers, personal 


workers, tract distributors, the counter. 
Sing and talk towards a wall, and with a 
wall behind you. Wind at your back. Sun 
not in the people’s. eyes. Not where autos 


or bicycles will run over you. Not where 
people can throw water on you from up- 
stairs. Get above the crowd so that they 
can see you. 

Start with singing. Bright, catchy but 
not trashy Gospel pieces’ Perhaps an old 
hymn or two known to all Christians. 

Follow with several testimonies and an 
address. Bright, brief, personal. Grip at- 
tention by a good-natured remark or dash 
of humor. Keep to the Gospel. Make 
yourself clear. Drive home at least one 
verse or thought from God’s Word. Quit 
when you are through. 

Let prayers be short and to the point. 
Do most of your praying before and after 
the meeting. 

Don’t antagonize people or police. Don’t 
get scared. Don’t make a fool or a joke 
of yourself. Don’t be cheap or vulgar. 
Don’t try to be sensational. Don’t exploit 
fads. Don’t argue. Don’t shout. Don’t 
get mad. Don’t fight. 

The best is never too good, and the work 
is not so hard as it seems. You will get 
results if you pray for them, work for 
them, and go after them. Try it! 


THE MOTHER OF A MISSIONARY. 


Last mail came the harsh news 
snows of Scotland were covering ny 
mother’s grave, looking across t ue 
Firth at her long-loved hills of Argyllshire. 
Was that a premonition in my last ete 
when I moaned what a sad and un : 
factory world this is: the tragedy of 
can letters crossing sea and land to knock 
at a door that will never again see their 
shadow cross the threshold? And now 
hard on that prophecy comes the rude 
reality of the loved one dead and buried, 
with my tears last of all that should be 
first! 

The curtain of memory seems to lift as 
away back I go in tender thought to the 
day, thirty -years syne, when I took my 
last terrible look up to her window in fare- 
well for Africa. The widow’s only son off 
to the unknown land and life of the Dark 
Continent, ah, very much darker in those 
early days than now with its gridiron of 
railways! But our Clydeside was the cradle 
of the Livingstone who said that “God had 
only one Son, and He made Him a foreign 
missionary.” Yes, God so loved that He 
gave, and my mother so loved likewise. 
Besides, was I not going to try to reach 
that very bit ef the far interior the longing 
Livingstone failed to reach, dying in the 
attempt? Did he not cleverly guess a cer- 
tain unknown river called “Luasse’? And 
could you guess that “Luasse” became this 
very “Luanza” from which I write? 

Truly this mother received her reward, 
for in heaven she looked down to see a be- 
wildering recompense. No one ever imag- 
ined such a thing, but when the news spread 
of the death of this distant mother whom 
they never saw, then it was these natives 
in their thousands proved how deep the 
roots of maternal majesty shoot down on 
to the bedrock of the race. They who 
would despise the idea of sending a formal 
letter or messenger of invitation to any 
funeral, (“invited to shed tears,” the idea!) 
here they come for many miles, many days, 
streaming in to Luanza in formal official 
mourning for my loss. From across the 
Lualaba river, from over the mountains, 
up from the south end of the lake, still they 
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‘stream in for that wild wailing of Central 


Africa that makes so much of the stab 
and sting of death. No prompting, I re- 
peat, because first in time means first in 
dignity, and they are weeping for that far 
1er of mine under the Scottish sod 
cause there would never have been a 
Luanza, never their missionary, but for the 
mothef*who bore me. 

It is a-literal fulfilment of the broken 
box of alabaster. Far away in foreign 
lands, said Christ, there also shall it be 
spoken in her praise that she gave her all 
unto the Christ who gave His all. Who 
will ever tell the fortifying effect of a 
mother’s example in after years? When 
shut in to the far interior I felt the grip 
of it all on my soul, and used to recall with 
a wondering and wistful admiration those 
boyhood days when she urged us rain or 
shine to go, and keep going, to the Band 
of Hope and Sunday School. Many a time 
in after years that very memory of it was 
my anchorage when temptation stormed 
round my soul. Yes, the very thought of 
her would mean a new catching of the 
gleam. Then would bubble up the old 
Band of Hope ditty to stiffen my back- 
bone and keep me straight, 


“Surely my Captain can depend on me, 
Though but an armor bearer I may be.” 


This link with Africa was an old one 
between my mother and me. It began when 
as a mere boy I was prowling down among 
the Greenock docks and met a black man, 
the cook of a ship. Home to my bewil- 
dered mother I dragged my negro in tri- 
umph, but that mad meal inaugurated our 
African alliance, and many a time in after 
days the Africans repaid me for that droll 
dinner given to one of their race. Such 
are the little hints and intuitions of life, 
the straws indicating the current that leads 
us on when we least know it. 
“How doth He lead them? 


cannot tell. 
They only know He doeth all things well.” 


This they 


But believe it, that Africa looming ahead 
in foreboding menace really became no 
debtor of mine, but a creditor to the tune 
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The grand old Scottish cli- 
mate had reasserted its treacherous suprem- 
acy: the “graveyard cough” that killed 
my father was fastening on me. Thus it 
was the National Bank of Health in Scot- 
land notified me in its nastiest manner that 
I had overdrawn heavily, and refused to 
cash any more cheques. At night the 
mother who bore me would listen to each 
telltale cough, warning me off south for 
the sun, the saviour of my body; why re- 
main on to be shaken with this terrible 
cough like a terrier shaking a rat? Thank 
God for much-maligned Africa and its 
open-armed welcome! Was it not this very 
Africa that gave sanctuary to the infant 
Christ when His own Palestine chased Him 
out? And better still, when all others 
failed, was it not an African, one Simon 
of Cyrene, who bare the cross for the 
weary Christ of God? Well done, Africa! 
Double succor for double sacrilege at both 
ends of His journey, at His birth and on 
the very day of His death; chased out of 
Palestine, then (what a poor send off for 
the Saviour!) chased out of His world! 

So bravely but sadly we separated long 
ago, never again to meet for many years, 
twenty-two exciting intervening years, when 
many a hairbreadth danger was counter- 
acted into an escape by her prevailing 
prayers far away. You cannot send a post- 
card to the planet Mars, and the only mail 
that left our far interior was the one we 
attempted for ourselves, chancing it with 
a passing slaver going out to the Atlantic. 
During the first stage it was not so bad at 
Bihe, with the fortnightly mail running 
down to the coast, but when we got off 
and moved on and on into the Unknown, 
then it was the long silences settled down 
on her waiting soul. Thus began a diet of 
spiritual bread and water, month following 
month yet no word, no whisper from her 
boy. A roving slaver going west was my 
only chance for writing her, and even then 
the poor filial effusion was doomed to be 
wrapped up in his greasy pillow, verminat- 
ing for months on the trail. And why 
trust a slave caravan to carry out letters 
to the thousand-miles-off ocean when those 
very letters contained (and the slaver knew 
they contained!) their own indictment of 
their hellish deeds? Would a German in- 
tercept an English message in order to 


of millions. 
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deliver it to Haig? Yet the good God 
overruled even here, and that devil’s deputy, 
the slaver, more than once convenienced 
us to the gladdening of my mother’s heart 
far away. For when Satan did thus so 
surely cast out Satan, ah! then, far away 
in Scotland as the postman rang the bell, 
then indeed was the kingdom of God come 
nigh unto her! 

Arrogant African epistles those were 
from the official point of view, for like a 
king’s own personal effusion on paper, 
there was not, could not be a stamp thereon, 
—only the high, hoity-toity superscription 
safeguarding the letter, “Central Africa, 
stamps not procurable.” Mushidi’s pris- 
oner, was I? Therefore, could not put a 
stamp on my letters? Nay, verily, I was 
a postal prince, for the king does not stamp 
his letters, nor did I. Paul did not stamp 
his letters, the king’s head did not need to 
go on his envelopes, for was not the King’s 
seal on every line he wrote? Ward was 
right: up and down Europe in rare spots 
there still exists a cherished packet of let- 
ters, the envelopes marked, “Central Africa, 
stamps not procurable”’; written with pale, 
diluted ink upon different sized sheets of 
paper, blotted and blurred, full of puzzling 
native names of places not marked on the 
map; occasional erratic sentences and in- 
coherent allusions to unknown persons and 
events. Later on, there came German 
barons of ancient lineage, Italian nobles 
and distinguished Austrian officers, (not to 
mention the prince in disgrace!), all build- 
ing mud huts and planting maize. It was 
always the same story. Each man’s cal- 
endar showed the days marked off with 
scrupulous care, and the one topic of con- 
versation alike among men of all national- 
ities was of the departure from Africa and 
the return to the comforts of civilisation. 

But tell me this: was it the long arm of 
coincidence that on the arrival of her death- 
news our message for the day was, “We 
see through a glass darkly”? If you glance 
at the Greek you will find this “darkly” does 
not denote any decreasing solar light, but 
is the “darkly” that is akin to “enigmat- 
ically,” the “dark sayings” of the parables 
and riddles of life down here. Now the 
riddle, then face to face; now the darkness 
and doubting, then His own glorious ex- 
planation of the inexplicable of life! To 
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Dan Crawford’s home town on Lake Mweru, Belgian Congo. 


prove all this you have merely to fasten on 
that very word, parable: for just watch 
how this now-and-then sequence is the 
selfsame thing you see in the Gospels, 
where His literal parables baffled them in 
the crowd. Mixed up in the mob these 
parables were just as problematic to His 
disciples as to the crowd, but (ah, what 
a difference!) “when they were alone He 
expounded all things unto them.” “Face 
to face” they see it all, just as formerly in 
the congested crowd the puzzling parable 
only mystified them. So our loved one 
has passed into the Presence where “face 
to face” the enigmas of life are all dis- 
sipated by the same Christ who, now as 
then, sees to it most surely that when they 
are alone He expounds all things unto them. 

I have dwelt on the enigmas of our lot 
because all this recalls the darkest day in 
my life, when as a very young man the 
Arabs had caught me at the south end of 
the lake, and I was doomed to die. To 
avoid a long tangle of unavoidable detail, 
it was ‘like this. The young Belgian Goy- 
ernment, cut off from their northern base, 
was forced to look east for a new line of 
communication. The Arabs were chuckling 
at our chagrin, for after the revolt of their 
soldiers the Belgians being thus cut off 
from the north must make this do-or-die 
move east. This explains my taking over 
the command of the fort when Com- 
mandant Brasseur and Verdict moved out 


to break the investing Arab lines. The 
brave Brasseur was killed, and Verdict on 
falling back on me at Lofoi, I, John Smith, 
undertook to break through towards Lake 
Tanganyika and link up with the Indian 
Ocean. Was not the road out to the At- 
lantic blocked, as also the Sankulu trail 
towards Boma? It was a terrible job, but 
my brave lads backed me nobly, and we 
got past the lynx-eyed Arabs going north. 
Ah, but on the return it was not well with 
me! In the south, two days before I 
reached the great plateau, just when I was 
miserable pinkness and perplexity, 
they caught me neatly in their trap. Off 
rushed my followers for their lives, leav- 
ing me alone, condemned to be killed in 
the morning. With all the healthfulness 
and hopefulness of youth to be killed in 
the morning! What a night I spent on 
the edge of eternity: the great log fire, the 
sentries round me ina circle, and my preach- 


with 


ing, 
“As one who ne’er might preach again, 
As dying man to dying men.” 
Through the night, under my old nocturnal 
companion the Southern Cross, as long as 
my state of emotions would permit me I 
preached the other cross a-bleeding unto 
the world’s blessing, gushing it all out with 
gusto, my last message, flowing (I dare 
declare it!) with faith and fortitude. Be- 
fore the grave closed over me, why not 


give one more shout of salvation? Did 
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not Christ in and by His death give His 
own murderers an offer of life for ever- 
more? 

But even Vesuvius cannot always erupt 
molten lava, so I who had spoken my last 
word for God would now seek from Him 
my last message from His word. “Last 
words are lasting words” is the old saying, 
and there it was by the blaze of those logs 
I received my greatest verse in all the Bible. 
Luther spoke about some verses being “a 
little Bible.” Here is a verse never hinted 
from the modern pulpit, but to me, and for 
me, it became the whole Bible in one verse. 
It is in Ezekiel, the mysterious book of 
the Bible; it is in the fourteenth chap- 
ter; it is the twenty-third verse; it has 
to do with God’s four judgments, sword, 
famine, pestilence, and noisome beast. And 
yet to me it is (and ever shall be!) the 
most sweetly consoling verse in all the 
Bible, my prisoner’s pillow. It is a man’s 


verse, not a coward’s, and more than mys-— 


tery it is the key to mystery, for it faces 
the awful facts of those four destinies. 
‘Just because you do not flinch but face 
them, then it is God in person intervenes 
with His own verbal guarantee in this most 
adequate explanation of the enigma of 
suffering, “They shall comfort you, . 

and ye shall know that I have not done 
without cause all that I have done,... . 
saith the Lord Jehovah.’ Therefore, let 
them all come, the fearful four—sword, 
famine, pestilence, and noisome beast, be- 
cause He, God of gods, hereby goes bond 
that we shall know, “J have not done with- 
out a cause all that I have done”! 

I could have died with delight after that, 
but no! death did not come my way,—else 
why am I alive to tell it? In minutes that 
seemed eternities I waited for their response 
to my appeal. And sure enough mother 
was praying for me far away, for things 
began to happen in heaven above and in 
the earth beneath. Yes, in answer to my 
final appeal, matters swept swift toa climax, 
so with harsh brevity let me end this.chron- 
icle of a never-to-be-forgotten dilemma. 

The explanation is very simple. I, d. c. 
(no capitals, please), was I not the greatest 
asset the Arabs had? Then why squander 
same? Had I not pleaded three tithes for 
the life of their leader the day he was led 
out to execution? Besides, do they not 
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know my record at Mushidi’s court, do 
they not know I am a life saver, not de- 
stroyer? Not know that all over I was 
persuading the tribes to bury the hatchet 
and get into peaceful ways? Therefore, 
did they not know that this commandant 
phase of my life is purely exceptional, 
purely a life-and-death expedient to bore 
out for supplies to the east, their east un- 
fortunately? Also, did they not know that 
my death would mean theirs to a man? 
Moreover, that they could not carry on a 
successful war against the government much 
longer, for their supplies were depleted? 
Last of all—most of all, perhaps—they 
know that here is their real now-or-never 
chance for a deal with me. Would I nego- 
tiate peace for them? Would I play them 
fair, and in exchange for my life and lib- 
erty arrange for no reprisals and a real 
lasting peace? Peace! Peace! That is 
what they wanted. Peace on earth, not the 
other precious peace with heaven. Make 
their peace with God? When (sniff!) had 
they ever quarreled with Him? So said, 
so done: as in heaven, so on earth. At 
the very time my runaways were reporting 
me dead in the north, off I went with my 
chin at a new angle, off I went south with 
a specially chosen Arab embassy, one of 
whom added the melodramatic touch of 
wearing as a necklace the very teeth of my 
own messenger whose head they had cut 
off! First cut off the head, then gouged 
out the whole set of teeth, drilling them 
with a bit of iron in order to string them 
around his neck as a taunt! This certainly 
did not help to cool my blood, but a pact 
is a pact. In a week we had crossed the 
mountains, reached the fort, where on my 
guarantee their lives were most reluctantly 
spared, and then a true peace proclaimed 
on both sides, a peace that has reigned unto 
this very hour. 

Thus, O heart of mine, were answered 
a mother’s prayers for her wandering boy! 
When mother and son parted for the last 
time we silently agreed to have no good- 
bye; only a summer smile, an upward 
look. So having now laid this humble 
tribute of flowers on her grave I move on 
to meet her. The years are passing, and I 
feel the ruthless hand of time playing 
pranks with my body, but the blue of 
heaven is larger than the cloud, and it is 
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all blue yonder where clouds never come. 
We are only out for a short run, all of 
us. Some fall to the first bullet in the 
battle, and some see neither bullet nor 
battle. But all see the same short shrift 
if we measure it from the 1000 years = 
one day or one day = 1000 years standard. 
Socrates, condemned to die, only went on 
ahead of his persecutors. 
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“Your judges have 
death,” said his friend. 

“And has not nature,” said cool old Soc- 
rates, “has not nature passed the same 
sentence on them?” 


sentenced you to 


“Would you be young again? Say, 
would not I! 
One tear to memory given, homeward I 


hie!” 


THE CROSS OF CHRIST.* 
Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, D. D. 


Francis Turner Palgrave, the compiler 
of “The Golden Treasury,” has an inter- 
esting entry in his diary in regard to the 
mob that entered the Palace of the Tuil- 
ries during the French Revolution. Loot- 
ing the several rooms, suddenly the mob 
came to the door of the chapel, broke it 
open, and paused. There above the altar 
was a painting of Christ crucified. Some- 
body shouted, “Hats off!” and everybody 
bared his head. Then the crowd knelt. 
Somebody went and took down the picture 
from the altar, and in such silence that 
one might hear a fly buzz it was carried 
out and placed in a neighboring church. 
Then the wave of destruction rolled on. 

Why is it that even to a crowd like that 
the figure of Christ crucified makes such 
an appeal? Because that figure is insep- 
arably linked in our minds with the tragedy 
of the world. 

We speak of Jesus Christ as bearing sin 
on the cross. What do we mean? What 
does that cross show us? 
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In the first place, it shows us the ungodli- 
ness of the world in which we live. 

Who were the men who decided that 
Jesus was an undesirable citizen who must 
be done away, that the life in which God 
was unveiled ought to be got rid of? To 
begin with, there were the religious leaders 
of their day. The Pharisees we call them, 
but remember they were the survivors in 
Jesus’ day of the Puritan party of an earlier 
generation. They were men who stood for 
the most vital, progressive elements in the 
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religion of their people. Jesus Himself 
paid them a high compliment for their 
missionary zeal when He said, “Ye compass 
sea and land to make one proselyte.” But 
their mechanical conceptions of what it 
was to serve God clashed with His free 
spirit, their insistence upon the Sabbath 
clashed with His devotion to humanity, 
their feeling of the kind of people a devout 
man ought not to associate with clashed 
with His sense of brotherhood and com- 
radeship, and so there was no escaping the 
conflict. Those men became the most 
bitter and persistent opponents of Jesus 
Christ, and did not stop until they had 
Him on yonder hill. 

Second, there were the possessors of a 
lucrative commercial privilege. The Sad- 
ducean priesthood, a small number of fam- 
ilies in the capital city, controlled the 
temple area. Now those Sadducees were 
conservatives in their interpretation of the 
Bible. They accepted only the Pentateuch ; 
they stuck to the letter of that. We may 
be very sure that there was no sentence 
in the whole Pentateuch that they believed 
in more literally than that which said that 
when a man came to present himself be- 
fore God in the Temple he should have a 
shekel of the sanctuary. But in order to 
have a shekel of the sanctuary, those who 
came from all sorts of places with dif- 
ferent coinage must have their coinage 
changed; so the Sadducees had a lucrative 
commercial monopoly in the area of the 
temple where money could be changed; 
it was a rake-off for them. I doubt not 
they were quite at ease in their con- 
sciences about it. It was a convenience to 
those people, it helped them to be devout, 
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to observe the Law, to be good, obedient 
Jews. And yet that thing burdened the 
conscience of Jesus Christ, and He said, 

“My Father’s house shall be a house of 
prayer for all people; and ye have made 
it a den of robbers.” 

Third, there was an expedient politician, 
Pontius Pilate. We must not be too hard 
on him, because we must interpret his mo- 
tives. Think how he had been brought up. 
When the priests played upon the motive, 
“Tf thou let this man go, thou art not 
Cesar’s friend,” they were touching some- 
thing very dear to Pilate’s heart, “Cesar,” 
who stood to Pontius’ Pilate for party 
loyalty! He had been an emperor’s man, 
brought up in the atmosphere of Rome. 
That was the set to which he belonged. 
And class loyalty is one of the most tre- 
mendous factors, whether you take it at 
the proletariat end or the other end of 
the social set. “Cesar” stood to Pontius 
Pilate for patriotism. He could not con- 
ceive Rome apart from its embodiment in 
Cesar. “If thou let this man go, thou art 
not Cesar’s friend,’—party loyalty, class 
loyalty, patriotism, all appealed to. No 
wonder Pilate condemned Jesus. 

There was another who had a part in 
the great tragedy, we shall call him a social 
leader, Herod. He was born to an influ- 
ential position. He was given the best of 
education, and in order to have a thor- 
oughly polished culture he was sent to 
Rome. There he acquired the standards 
of the smart set, as we say, of the capital. 
He had a fine eye for the last sort of en- 
tertainment. He could talk no doubt very 
pleasantly upon trivial subjects of the day. 
He doubtless was a very amiable host, a 
typical man of the world. When Jesus 
was brought before him, why, here was 
a new form of amusement! And one of 
the most tragic circumstances in all the 
Gospel narrative is that Jesus had abso- 
lutely not one syllable to say to that man; 
never opened His lips to him. No point of 
contact ! 

Fifth, there was an embittered idealist, 
Judas Iscariot. He had started out with 
enthusiasm. Jesus had appealed to him. 
He had enlisted in His circle of disciples, 
enlisted quite conscientiously. But ideal- 
ism is a very dangerous thing. It can be- 
come crystallized, rigid. It is not always 
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progressive. And the trouble was, Jesus 
had outdistanced Judas’ ideals, and he was 
embittered. All the rest came from that. 

Again, there was a mob. What is a mob? 
A group of people acting under feeling 
rather than with judgment. There are well- 
conducted mobs and_ ill-conducted mobs, 
but a group of people whom a common 
impulse masters so that it subordinates 
reason to passion is a mob. Here was this 
crowd. A catchword had been given, 
“Barabbas, Barabbas!”—the popular sensa- 
tional hero. As for the other, “Crucify 
Him! crucify Him!” ; 

There was also a guard of soldiers. 
Jesus had no uncomplimentary things to 
say about soldiers as such. Perhaps the 
most complimentary phrase He ever used 
was applied to a centurion: “I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” 
And certainly no one in the scene on that 
awful day showed more discernment than 
an officer: “This man is a son of the gods.” 


But the danger of the military system is 


that it subordinates the individual con- 
science. The soldiers did what they were 
told to do, acted under orders, nailed Him 
to the cross. 

And there were others there whom we 
are apt to forget, and yet perhaps they 
were as decisive a factor in that fatal trag- 
edy as any whom I have named,—the pub- 
lic, the ordinary men and women of Jeru- 
salem who went about their business that 
day, some of whom went out and stared 
in curiosity, and asked one another, “Who 
is this? What is all this about?” The 
attitude of the public, their indifference, 
their concern with other things, their ac- 
quiescence that a tragedy of this kind should 
take place,—all that is a factor never to be 
neglected when one sums up the forces 
that put the Son of God on the cross at 
Golgotha. 

Now, the people whom I have named 
were average people, the kind of people 
you and I meet with, the kind of people 
you and I often are; and when we see 
what they did on that black day we appre- 
ciate the ruinous forces that are at work 
in the world. 

Vas 

A second disclosure. in the cross is a 

marvelous social conscience. 


What took Jesus to Jerusalem? One 
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can think of a dozen reasons why He 
should have stayed in Galilee and have 
gone on with His work. He could ill be 
spared. There: were hundreds of people 
who needed Him. Think of the words He 
had to leave unsaid, of the sick and the 
needy that He could have relieved! One 
can multiply reasons why He should stay 
longer. How much life meant to Him, 
how much He could do with it! And yet 
He steadfastly set His face to go up to 
Jerusalem. 

Everything He did He did most con- 
scientiously. He goes to Jericho and sees 
a certain man and says, not “Zaccheus, I 
would like to stay with you if you will 
have Me,” but “Zaccheus, I must abide at 
thy house.” Here is a woman who accord- 
ing to the first century explanation of ill- 
ness is under Satanic bondage, and Jesus 
using that explanation says, “Ought not 
this woman, who has been bound, lo, these 
years, to be set at liberty?” If the church 
of His day is not reaching the great mass 
of the ordinary folk, if.it is making men 
even through its missionary propaganda 
two-fold more children of hell than those 
who evangelize them, still He owes that 
church His allegiance and His responsibil- 
ity and His service. “I must preach the 
good tidings of the kingdom of God in 
other cities also.” So it is when He faces 
Jerusalem, “The Son of man must suffer 
and be killed.” And when He explains it, 
“Ought not the Christ to have suffered 
these things ?” 

Shelley speaks of himself somewhere as 
a nerve o’er which do creep the else unfelt 
oppressions of the earth. We will never 
understand the crucifixion until we under- 
stand Jesus Christ, and we will never un- 
derstand Him until we possess in part His 
sensitive social conscience. Are we cor- 
rect in the feeling, when we use the phrase 
“The Lord’s Prayer,” that this was some- 
thing that Jesus Himself used? 

“Oh,” you say, “that cannot be! He was 
sinless; how could He have prayed, ‘For- 
give us our debts’?” 

Well, I recall that when John was preach- 
ing the baptism of repentance for the re- 
mission of sins, Jesus came to the Jordan 
and wished to be baptized, and said, 

“Suffer it now; for thus it becometh us 
to fulfil all righteousness.” 
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If there was something wrong with His 
people, if there were iniquities, injustices, 
inhumanities in Israel, He as an Israelite 
had His share in the collective responsi- 
bility; so He shared that common baptism 
of repentance. It is not to me at all an 
incredible thing that when He prayed “For- 
give us our debts” He thought of Him- 
self as one in the implicated and guilty 
family of God for the injustices and the 
wrongs and the inhumanities in the world 
of His day. 

Mazzini at the age of sixteen determined 
to dress in black, to go into mourning for 
the wrongs and injustices of Italy. Thomas 
Arnold, at a time when the British Gov- 
ernment was taking a course that he felt 
chaotic, wrote in a letter, “I suffer from 
a daily painfulness, a moral east wind that 
makes me uncomfortable, although I have 
no ailment of my own.” Wherever there 
was a wrong, an inhumanity, Jesus felt 
Himself implicated; and in that sense of 
bearing men’s sins on His conscience He 
went to Calvary. 


ITI. 


There is something more in the cross, 
—a marvelous sympathy. 

Why does Jesus shrink from death? 
Those who have stood beside a line of in- 
fantry before they went over the top think 
some very ordinary fellows showed sur- 
prising courage. They went, that is all. 
How account for our Lord’s shrinking? 
“O my Father, if it be possible let this cup 
pass from Me!” Has He less courage than 
an ordinary doughboy? 

Who were the men who were offering 
Him the cross? His kinsmen. His sensi- 
tive conscience felt what they ought to 
have felt and were too obtuse to feel. 

You can see it any day. Go into a court 
room. A man will stand at the prisoners’ 
bar with a braggart air, and some woman 
in the spectators’ benches will be bowed in 
grief, feeling what he ought to feel if his 
conscience were sensitive. 

The men who were reddening their hands 
with the blood of the representative of 
their God were His brethren. Their guilt 
was His. There is a splendid saying of our 
Lord recorded by one of the fathers, “For 
them that were sick I was sick.” 

Why is it that Jesus’ parables live on 
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with such vitality? Because He entered 
into the lives He describes. He has been 
the prodigal son in the far country. He 
has been one of the idle workmen standing 
with gnawing hearts because no man hired 
them. 


“And he who lives more lives than one, 
More deaths than one must die.” 


That comes from a striking poem, “The 
Ballad of Reading Gaol,” written by a man 
caught in the gin that waits for sin, in 
some ways one of the most tragic and 
pathetic wretches of the last century. He 
describes how he and the others who were 
with him in prison felt on a night when 
one of their fellow. prisoners was to be 
taken out in the gray dawn and hung. He 
pictures that man lying in his cell, and he 
says: 


“He lay as one who lies and dreams 
In a pleasant meadow-land. 

The watchers watched him as he slept, 
And could not understand 

How one could sleep so sweet a sleep 
With a hangman close at hand. 


“But there is no sleep when men must weep | 


Who never yet have wept: 

So we—the fool, the fraud, the knave— 
That endless vigil kept, 

And through each brain on hands of pain 
Another’s terror crept. 


“Alas, it is a fearful thing 
To feel another’s guilt! 

For right within the sword of sin 
Pierced to its poisoned hilt, 

And as molten lead were the tears we shed 
For the blood we had not spilt.” 


With that as a background I think we 
can appreciate the supreme utterance in 
the pages of the New Testament: “My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
In His oneness with God Jesus felt the 
awfulness of the iniquity that separated 
the children from the Father. In His one- 
ness with them He felt that He was thrust 
on their side of the gulf, the gulf yawned 
between Him and the Father. 

An old Scotch theologian, Rabbi Duncan 
of Edinburgh, wrote, “That was hell, and 
He tasted it.” 

We revolt at that thought. We seem to 
be impaled on this horn or that horn of a 
dilemma: Either God actually separated 
Himself from Jesus Christ at the hour 
when He was doing the most godlike act 
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in His career, or Jesus was deceived and 
felt Himself far from God when God was 
most close to Him. T think there is a way 
out of the dilemma. Sir Thomas Young 
discovered the law of the interference of 
light; that under certain circumstances 
light added to light produces not more light 
but darkness; the rays interfere in such 
wise with each other that they nullify each 
other for the time being. Isn’t that some- 
times true in our spiritual experiences? 
Isn’t it true that when new light breaks,— 
a new vision of God’s face, a new and 
larger view of the Bible, a new and more 
reasonable view of prayer,—sometimes for 
the moment we are confused? It is as 
darkness to us. Yet if we wait the light 
comes. Is it not possible to think that at 
the hour when Jesus on the cross in His 
redemptive agony for mankind was closer, 
closer than ever to the Father, being made 
perfect through suffering, the very light 
was to Him as darkness? “My God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me?” In the sense of 
bearing in His body the force of sin, in 
the sense of bearing on His conscience 
the weight of sin, in the sense of bearing 
in His sympathy the guilt that separated 
men from God, He bore the sin of others: 
that is the meaning of the cross. 


IV. 


And glory is there, too. 

We have been admiring this exquisite 
valley. I wonder if there are a dozen 
people in this conference who as they look 
out on the Connecticut River know where 
it rises. Your highest motives, your most 
glorious visions, if you could trace their 
pedigree back, how many of them have 
their source on that hill outside the wall 
of Jerusalem! Take the finer motives to 
be found in the life roundabout us, and 
get at their ancestry; how many of them 
trace back: there! In the midst of the 
strife and the turmoil of the war we had 
nothing higher to say than, “Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends,” and to link those 
sacrifices with that sacrifice on Calvary. 

When one looks at the cross of Christ 
there is always a glory streaming straight 
towards oneself. If you stand on the 
shore of a lake or of the sea on a moon- 
light night, the bar of silver from the moon 
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comes immediately to your feet. No mat-- 
ter how you move along the shore, it is 
always coming straight to you. It is some- 
thing like that with the cross of Christ ; 
its glory always comes straight to you— 
“Who loved me, and gave Himself for me.” 
Yet you know that somebody else further 
along the shore has exactly the same expe- 
rience, and that from his point of view 
and his angle the moonlight is streaming 
straight to him. And so when one looks 
at the cross one knows it is not only “Who 
loved me and gave Himself for me,’ but 
it is true for others too. The most con- 
temptible specimen you can find, that man 
is one for whom Christ died. 


And that brings me to another thing. 


We have been talking about Jesus bearing 
sin on the tree. How is it my sin? When 
Jesus looked at the iniquity in this world, 
He saw the solidarity of the motives of 
men through all their generations. He 
said to the men who were nailing Him to 
the tree, “Fill up then the measure of your 
fathers. All the righteous blood that has 
been shed from the beginning of the world, 
all the inhumanity that has ever been per- 
petrated, all connects itself with what is 
happening to Me now.” 


We 


Yes, and something more yet. For all 
the generations since then Jesus has been 
to countless thousands the discloser of the 
heart and mind and conscience of God, of 
whom and through whom and unto whom 
are all things. 

You look at Him hanging yonder. You 
obey Him, you trust Him, you strive to 
live in His spirit, and you find yourself in 
connection with the power, the wisdom and 
the life that are at the heart of this uni- 
verse; and not through any speculative 
doctrine, not through any system of reason- 
ing, but just through your own experience 
of what comes to you and what that life 
means to you, He is to you the unveiling of 
God. 

Think what that means. It means that 
if He bore the force of men’s sins in His 
body, and the weight of their sins on His 
conscience, and the guilt of them on His 
sympathetic heart, then there is a cross 
up yonder in the heart of God.. From the 
time any man wronged a neighbor God 
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has suffered, borne the guilt of His children 
on His conscience, felt the weight of it 
on His sympathy. He suffers by, with, 
and for His children. That is the kind 
of God we have, a vicariously suffering 
Father in heaven, if for us Jesus is the 
image of the invisible God. 

And that guarantees forgiveness for us 
if we have such a God. There need not 
be any question about it. We know that 
such a father will forgive us; He is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us. Sometimes 
we have put forgiveness over against jus- 
tice. That should not be the case. He 
would not be a faithful father, He would 
not be a just father, if He did not forgive 
His children. This is the assurance, the 
guaranty that we get in the cross of Christ. 
Of course with the proviso, “If we confess 
our sins,”’—repentance and faith; but we 
have absolute certainty that that is the 
kind of God we have. “Faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins.” 

And He does not stop there, calling 
bygones bygones. “And to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness.” He will shed His 
blood, He will pour out the energies of 
His life, He will not falter until He has 
redeemed the whole family of His children. 
“Faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness”: that is the guaranty of the cross 
of Christ. 
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SUBSTITUTE AND EXEMPLAR. 


There are two words associated with 
Jesus in His suffering on Calvary. One 
is the word “substitute’—He died in our 
place, for us. The other is the word “exem- 
plar’—He suffered, and we should also 


suffer. I think both are true, and you do 
not get an adequate view of the cross of 
Christ unless you take both into your 


thought. 

Our substitute. Here is a mountain with 
a tangled forest on its slopes. An adven- 
turous soul comes along and blazes a trail 
up the mountain, slipping over the rocks, 
losing himself in the bogs, finding himself 
tangled in the underbrush; but on, on, on 
he goes until he gets to the sunlit summit. 
He is the pioneer. 

There is a magnificent phrase applied by 
Peter to Jesus Christ which ought to be 
translated by just that word “pioneer.” 
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Our version translates it, “the prince of 
life.’ The Revised Version has it, at least 
in the margin, “the author of life.” But 
a far better word is “the pioneer of life.” 
He saw man down here in the iniquities 
and injustices and inhumanities of the life 
that He knew so well, of which He tasted 
the bitterness, and through suffering and 
struggle He became the pioneer of faith, 
as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
calls Him. He blazed the new and liv- 
ing way up through His suffering into 
“oneness with the heart of God. And He 
did it that no man ever need to repeat 
His experience. He did it for us, for all 
mankind, our substitute. There need be 
only one pathfinder, one trail maker. What 
He suffered no one knows until he tries 
to appreciate the mental anguish of Jesus, 
and sees Him in Gethsemane casting about 
for some possible way out other than the 
way of the cross: “O my Father, if, if, 
if it be possible!” 

And our exemplar. The result of our 
accepting the sacrifice of Jesus Christ is not 
merely that we may go to heaven, to praise 
Him, to rest with Him. Our acceptance 
of the sacrifice of Christ means that we 
take that same cross for ourselves. It can- 
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not be escaped. , “I fill up on my part that — 
which is lacking,” says Saint Paul, the 
deficit “in the sufferings of Christ for His 
body’s sake, the church.” “Beloved, if 
God so loved, we ought also”! Yes, as we 
dedicate ourselves to bring in the kingdom 
of God on earth we must expect in our 
measure and according to the fashion of 
our day just the same opposition, even unto 
death perhaps for some of us. We must 
take upon our consciences the iniquity, the 
unbrotherliness, the ungodliness of the 
world, and feel them as a crushing load, 
even as they crushed the spirit and con- 
science of the Son of God; and in sym- 
pathy with the whole family of mankind 
we must be willing to share with them 
all that they undergo, if we would be in 
fellowship with Him. “If any man will 
come after Me, let him deny himself and 
take up his cross and follow Me.” 

The vicariously suffering Father revealed 
in the vicariously suffering Son, our Sav- 
jour and elder brother, followed in all the 
centuries by a company animated and dom- 
inated by the spirit of love. .Is that the 
fellowship where you and I want to be? 
Dare we be in any other fellowship? Could 
we be satisfied in any other fellowship? 


THE CHRISTIAN CONTRIBUTION TO THE WORLD.* 


Rev. John Douglas Adam, D. D. 


Ve are the light of the world. Matthew 
He Te 

First of all, bear in mind that these 
words were spoken to men and women who 
were not statesmen or scholars or socially 
powerful, nor had they any brilliance so far 
as the world counts brilliance. They were 
plain, provincial men and women. Yet Je- 
sus said of them, “Ye are the light of the 
world.” 

There had been a great deal of light aie 
in the world up to that time. Some of the 
greatest names in human history lived be- 
fore that period, and had made their con- 
tribution to the light of the world. It 
would be hard to match in any period of 
history men like Aristotle and Plato and 
Socrates. It would be difficult to find a 
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greater contribution to law than that made 
by the Romans before that time. Some of 
the world’s best literature had been writ- 
ten before that time. The architecture that 
was before that time is still some of the 
finest in the world. And yet in the face of 
all that brilliance, all the literary merit, all 
the philosophic acumen, Jesus said to a 
handful of provincial men and women, 
“Vr are the light of the world.” 

As we look back from this day, we find 
that in the light of philosophy and history 
what Jesus said has proved to be absolutely 
the truth. Those men and women were 
the light that guided the world from that 
day and are guiding the world at this mo- 
ment, so far as it is being guided. Light 
came from the upper room rather than 
from Mars Hill or the Roman forum or 
the Roman Senate. 


The Christian Contribution to the World. 


Our Lorp’s MEANING. 


I want to inquire, first, what did Jesus 
mean? In what sense were those men and 
women the light of the world? 

Jesus did not mean that those followers 
of His could match the great thinkers in 
the purely intellectual realm, but He did 
mean that they had an experience, they had 
an inner secret that was of far more con- 
sequence fundamentally to the progress of 
the world than all the learning that had 
preceded. Given a genuine—I emphasize 
the word “genuine’—Christian character, 
that character has what the world needs 
more than anything else, and a genuine 
Christian experience is the guaranty of 
the world’s progress more than anything 
else. Those men had light to give upon 
problems which were far more fundamental 
than any other problems the world had to 
face. 

And that is what Jesus means to-day. 
He says to you, if you are Christians, “Ye 
are the light of the world.” He does not 
mean that we can go to the peace table in 
Paris and discuss the terms of peace,. He 
does not mean that we have the ability to 
solve the world’s outstanding problems, 
but He does mean that every really Chris- 
tian man or woman has a secret which no 
man at the peace table can gainsay if he is 
seeking the lasting progress of mankind, 

One of the hopeful things in the present 
world situation is that the world’s sense of 
need has been deepened. The world is not 
so conceited as it was five years ago. Why? 
Because it has become disillusioned. The 
world used to talk greatly about education. 
Of course we all believe in education, but 
the world is not so sure now that education 
is going to save it. We used to hear what 
politics and jurisprudence and international 
law and diplomacy would do for the world, 
but it is not so sure now that these things 
will bring about its social salvation. The 
world has had a dose of experience that 
has brought it to a sense of profound need. 
And that sense of the world’s need is your 
great opportunity. You are the world’s 
fresh start, for that is what youth is. With 
all the idealism, with all the process of the 
life of Christ in Christian souls, the world’s 
need is the challenge to your personality to 
produce the moral equivalent of what the 
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men have given of themselves on the plains 
of France, 

Secondly, what are the elements of this 
light which real Christians have to bestow 
upon the world, which is fundamental to 
its progress? Things which Christians 
possess as a substantial and permanent con- 
tribution? If the world could articulate 
its composite desire in our hearing, what 
are the things that are fundamentally 
necessary to its progress, its peace, its 
solidarity ? 

I want to mention four questions upon 
which the world wants light as fundamental 
to its new life. First, how is the world to 
be made contented? What is the secret of 
a satisfied life? Second, what is the secret 
and meaning of success? Third, what is 
our right relation to other people? And 
fourth, how far shall our interest in others 
extend? “Ye are the light of the world,” 
and if Christians, we must carry light from ° 
the presence of the Lord Jesus Christ to 
the world upon these questions. 


Tue Secret or A Satisrrep Lire. 


There is a natural tendency in human 
nature apart from God to seek satisfaction 
in material things—clothes, food, amuse- 
ments, and such like. That tendency in- 
creases as it is encouraged. It is unsatia- 
ble. It goes from the simple to the 
complex. The hunger, the thirst, increases 
year by year. Satisfaction from material 
sources: I cannot be happy, says the world- 
ling, unless I have these material things 
coming my way. 

The result is that people tend to ask 
from society more than they contribute. 
This elaborated instinct and hunger for 
material satisfaction complicate the world 
social organism so that a person must have 
more than he can contribute, and of course 
that is both economically and_ spiritually 
unsound, If everybody lived like that, the 
world would be bankrupt. It makes the 
struggle for existence for some people al- 
most unbearable. One of the great prob- 
lems of modern life is, how shall people 
contribute as much as they demand, so that 
their lives shall become economically and 


* spiritually sound? 


“Ye are the light of the world.” Why? 
Because if Christ is the life of your life, 
you become more and more independent of 
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material sources of satisfaction. Show me 
a girl who has given her life to Jesus Christ 
really, vitally, and His spirit has caught her 
spirit. What has happened? A great many 
material cravings have shrunk. Nobody 
said anything, nobody told her it was 
wrong, nobody preached to her. Simply 
her desires have contracted, her tastes have 
changed. She is not so difficult to cater 
for at the table. She is not’so concerned 
about clothes. She is not so hungry for 
amusement. She has changed her center 
of interest from material concerns to spirit- 
ual. “He that drinketh of the water that 
I shall give him shall never thirst.” There 
is an economic as well as a spiritual change 
in her life; an economic change, so that she 
tends to contribute more than she demands. 
Her tastes have become simplified, and her 
energies multiplied. She becomes a con- 
tributor rather than a consumer. She tends 
_to give more than she asks. 


THE TruE MEANING OF SUCCESS. 


What is the world’s ideal of success? It 
is to get. It may be money, it may be pleas- 
ure, it may be reputation, it may be power; 
but the world’s ideal of success is getting. 
They measure by getting, either by inher- 
itance, or by achievement, or by marriage, 
in money, fame, power or prestige. 

When a worldly woman sits back and 
asks, “Is my life a success, or isn’t it?” 
she thinks: “Well, how much have I? 
Where do I stand in society?” And she 
complacently makes pronouncement upon 
her life, “I am a success.” 

Many young women are set upon this 
kind of success. They are complicating 
the whole social outlook for their mothers 
and their fathers by their elaboration of 
their false ideals of success. It isn’t merely 
a mother’s social ambitions for a daughter, 
it isn’t merely a father’s ambitions for a 
son, but it is that insidious worldliness in 
the young life that urges the older people 
toward that thing, and torments the inner 
life of the social organism. . 

The result of an ideal of success like 
that is what? Social unrest, sorrow, bit- 
terness, disappointment, envy, jealousy. 

Now Jesus said success is not getting, 
it is giving. “He that loveth his life shall 
lose it: he that loseth his life for My. sake 
shall find it.” The founder of these’schools 
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and conferences, D. L. Moody, was in my 
judgment one of the most successful men 
in the nineteenth century. Why? Not be- 
cause of what he got, but of what he gave 
and is giving to-day to the world. 

Are you willing at this conference, my 
young friends, to put this ideal of success 
practically into your life, that you shall put 
first not the idea of getting, but of giving? 

And do you resolve upon this, further, 
that the success that you will honor in men 
is not what they have gotten, but what they 
are giving; that your measurement of men 
will not be their wealth, but their service? 

When we live that way, what then? 
Jealousies, bickerings, envyings pass away. 
We approximate some kind of social equi- 
librium. We take the agony, the sting and 
the fever out of life. 


Our RELATION TO OTHERS. 


The world lives in relation to other 
people on the principle of exclusiveness: 
do you belong to my class, my set, or not? 

Now this exclusiveness is not confined 
to any one class. It is an instinct in human 
nature. It is practised by every class. But 
class consciousness, if it is allowed to go 
on, will work havoc in the social fabric. It 


; is one of the gravest perils of our time, the 


exclusiveness, the bitterness, the hostility, 
the militancy of class against class. 

Now Jesus says, “Ye are the light of 
the world,” for He created modern democ- 
racy; I do not mean the old types of de- 
mocracy that antedate Him, such as we 
have in Greek life, which wasn’t democ- 
racy as we understand it. We have a false 
democracy to-day, based upon rights; my 
rights, and the rights of my class. Jesus 
defined democracy as obligations and rights, 
with the emphasis upon obligations. “Idi- 
otes” is the Greek word for men who 
failed to recognize the primacy of obliga- 
tions rather than rights. Jesus emphasizes 
for us and through us not rights, but obli- 
gations; not the rights of our class first, 
but the obligations of our class first, then 
the rights. 

I saw this democracy at work at the 
front under shell fire day after day. I saw 


. British peer and peasant together in the 


trenches. We have seen democracy in Red 
Cross work and all kinds of service during 
these past years. Is it going to continue? 
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I am afraid of reactions. It depends upon 
you far more than you know. You can 
keep up the momentum of this movement, 
you can save it from subsiding, if you make 
the resolve that as the exponent of the 
mind of Christ for the world, the Creator 
of democracy, that spirit of obligation 
transcending class shall find expression in 
your life, 


Human Inverests, 


Again, how far shall our human interests 
extend? To the family? The social set 
to which we belong? The town in which 
_ we live? The nation? The world? 

This world is no longer an aggregation 
of nations, it is a community. There is no 
separation any more. This world is one 
living, quivering, interpenetrating body. 
Something happens in New York, it is felt 
in Shanghai, in Paris, in London, all over 
the world. We are members one of 
another. Many things have conspired to 
make the world a community,—the tele- 
graph, the railway train, the newspaper, 
the penny post, international law, interna- 
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tional ideas, and—most of all—the cosmo- 
politanism of Jesus. For as a Christian 
you belong to something more than a class, 
or a set, or a nation. A Christian is the 
only cosmopolitan on this planet. Show 
me another. Show me a person who in- 
stinctively, according to the biology of 
spiritual life, is interested in the man near- 
est him and the last man in the islands of 
the sea. It inheres in the nature and genius 
of Christian life to be part of a great cos- 
mic outlook and sympathy. We belong to 
the world because our Lord belonged to 
the world, 

“I John saw the holy city, new Jerusa- 
lem, coming down out of heaven as a bride 
adorned for her husband.” So said the 
saint on Patmos, and so Jesus who is here 
has the program for the new humanity in 
His hand. He looks out on a broken and 
a disillusioned world, and He seeks co- 
workers for the renewal of humanity. He 
speaks to you and to me, and we find our- 
selves and each other in finding Him. He 
is calling you for this life as the light of 
the world. 


BRING THE KING BACK.* 
Rev. J. D. Jones, M. A., D. D. 


Now therefore why speak ye not a word 
of bringing the king back? 2 Sam. IQ. Io. 

First of all, let me set my text in its con- 
text. It is taken from the story of the 
conclusion of Absalom’s rebellion. That 
rebellion had dismally failed. Absalom had 
managed to steal away the hearts of the 
people from his father David by promising 
them justice and good government. The 
people had certain substantial grievances 
against David. Justice was very tardily 
administered. People came from all parts 
of the country, and oftentimes went away 
with their suits not even heard. Absalom 
knew, of course, of the smouldering discon- 


tent caused by all this, and deliberately set: 


himself to work upon it. He used to sit at 
the gate of the city and make a point of 
sympathizing with every disappointed suitor. 

“If I were king,” he used to say, “I would 
see justice done.” 


* Delivered at the Northfield General Conference 
of Christian Workers, August, 1919. 


There is nothing particularly subtle in 
that method. We are quite familiar with it 
in our day, especially at election times. 
That is what all politicians do. They seek 
to persuade the people that if only they 
were in power things would be vastly dif- 
ferent; peace and prosperity would bless 
the land. “Codlin’s your friend,” they say, 
“not Short.” As Absalom practised it, it 
was amazingly successful. His fair speech 
seduced the people from their allegiance, 
and all over the country they had come to 
believe that the golden age would verily 
dawn when once Absalom ascended the 
throne. So it came about that when he 
actually raised the standard of revolt he 
seemed to meet with instantaneous success. 
David found that he had no army to de- 
pend upon, some of his most trusted coun- 
selors deserted him, his kingdom seemed 
to come tumbling down about his ears, and 
he himself had to flee for dear life. Ab- 
salom found himself in possession of the 
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capital city without the need even of strik- 
ing a blow. But to David in his exile the 
sober and the more loyal elements of the 
population rallied, and in the battle which 
ultimately took place between the troops of 
David and the troops of Absalom the 
usurper’s troops were totally routed, and 
he himself was ignominiously killed. 

My text deals with what happened after 
that. Absalom’s soldiers after their defeat 
had fled to their tents. Everything was in 
confusion. There was no one to give 
orders, there was no one to lead them. 
They were the prey of divided and con- 
flicting counsels. Then the minds of some 
of them began to turn to the old king 
whom they had repudiated. They recalled 
his prowess in the early days of his reign, 
how he had delivered them out of the hands 
of their enemies and especially out of the 
hands of the Philistines, and given them 
a safe and peaceful land to dwell in. And 
they said, probably to their rather tired 
and hesitating and helpless leaders, “Now 
therefore why speak ye not a word of 
bringing the king back?” They began to 
see that the one hope of averting disorder 
and civil strife and possible national ruin, 
the one hope of securing peace and safety 
and good government for Israel, was to 
restore David to the throne. The usurper 
had failed them and disappointed them. 
They begged now to have the rightful king 
back. 

It is quite possible to parallel this episode 
with similar episodes in the histories of 
other peoples than Israel} ; Revolutions 
very often, if not generally, issue in res- 
torations. We hope it may not be so in 
every revolution that has taken place of 
late. But I think history does show that 
they generally issue in restorations. Let 
one illustration suffice, and that from my 
own country. 

In the reign of King Charles I the people 
of England broke with their king. For the 
time being they abolished the monarchy and 
established a commonwealth with the great 
Oliver Cromwell as Protector. So long as 
Cromwell lived, the commonwealth  en- 
dured—and let it be said that at no time 
in our history were the people of England 
happier at home or the name of England 
more honored abroad. But when great 
Cromwell died and the reins of government 
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fell into the rather helpless hands of his 
feeble son Richard, there ensued a time of 
dissension and disturbance and strife which 
threatened to develop into something like 
anarchy. Men began to grow fearful for 
civil order and national safety, and in their 
fears their minds began to turn to the 
second Charles, who was then an exile in 
Holland. General Monk did but give ex- 
pression to the national feeling when he 
said that the only way out of the national 
perplexities and distress was to bring the 
king back. So to the Puritan revolution, 
there succeeded the so-called (but.as now 
we can see miscalled) “glorious Restora-. 
tion.” 

I have chosen my text to-night not in 
order to quote parallel episodes from sub- 
sequent history, but because of the spiritual 
suggestion it contains. It was of King 
David the words were written in the first 
instance. There would be no peace or 
happiness for Israel, the people felt, until 
the rightful king was restored. It is not 
of King David, however, that I would 
speak, but of “great David’s greater Son.” 
Like Paul we can say, “We know of an- 
other king, one Jesus.” He claimed to be 
a king,—not a territorial monarch like King 
David, or our British King George, but the 
universal and absolute Lord, the Lord of 
all life, the Lord of all men everywhere. It 
was to that end He was born and to that 
end He came into the world, that He might 
reign over the world and that His law 
might shape and rule its life. God has 
given Christ the world. He has set His 
Son upon His holy hill of Zion. He has. 
given Him the heathen for His inheritance 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for His 
possession. Christ has made the world His. 
own by dying for it, and to that throne of 
the world He will surely come. “The zeal 
of the Lorn of hosts will perform this.” He 
is the world’s lawful Lord, its only right- 
ful king. 

But as a matter of fact He is an exiled 
and repudiated king. Long ago the streets. 
of Jerusalem rang with the cry, “We will 
not have this man to reign over us!” They 
said they had no king but Cesar. They 
paid their homage to force and material 
might; as for the King of Love, they 
shouted, “Away with Him! Crucify Him!” 
And although since then the cross has beef 
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changed into an ornament, and we build 
churches and temples in honor of the Christ 
whom the Jews killed, and although we 
pay Christ much outward deference and 
respect, I venture to say that Christ is still 
an exiled and repudiated king. A usurper 
sits upon His throne, the throne which is 
His by right. 

And, my brethren, all the discord and 
strife, all the misery and woe of the world 
are due to this,-that men have renounced 
their true allegiance. If we want to heal 

_the open sore of the world, if we want to 
cure the ills of our social life, if we want 
to bring peace and joy to the individual 
heart, there is only one way in which it can 
be done. And I want to finish my talks at 
Northfield by putting in a simple plea for 
the reign and rule of Jesus Christ, 


CHRIST AND THE Wor Lp. 


I begin with this: it is the one and only 
way in which we shall be able to heal the 
open sore of the world. 

The world is where it is to-day, full of 
sorrow and suffering and agony and death, 
just because Jesus Christ has not been al- 
lowed to sit upon its throne. There are 
foolish people who say that the: recent 
tragic war was the consequence of the fail- 
ure of Christianity. It was nothing of the 
kind, of course. The war took place not 
because Christianity had failed, but because 
Christianity had not been tried. The na- 
tions said, “We will not have this man to 
reign over us.” They bowed Jesus Christ 
out of their cabinets and their chancelleries. 
They said that His precepts and His prin- 
ciples, while they were wonderfully beauti- 
ful, were quite fantastic and quixotic and 
utterly impracticable, “Sweet, impossible 
precepts,” as Lewis Morris sang. 

What nation was there in Europe, or any- 
where in the world, that set Jesus Christ 
upon the throne? What nation was there 
that really embodied or sought to embody 
Christ’s spirit in its policies? 

Because this sort of thing ‘concerns us 
vitally, I wish I could get it home to the 
conscience of Christian people that just 
because the nations of the world have put 
usurpers upon the throne and have paid 
allegiance to them we have arrived at this 
which we now see and hear. The slaughter, 
the carnage, the welter of agony and death 
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that we have passed through is simply the 
result of the homage nations have paid to 
false and usurping kings, to mammon, to 
self-interest, to force. 

And we shall have suffered all the ag- 
onies of this time in vain, we shall have 
shown ourselves impervious to the stern 
teachings of experience, unless we rec- 
ognize that this tragic collapse of civiliza- 
tion has been due to our worship of those 
false and usurping kings, and that the one 
and only hope for this broken and stricken 
world of ours is to bring the right king 
back. The supposed interests of America 
and England will clash—and if there is 
nothing else, the clash of interests will 
inevitably lead to the clash of arms. The 
war for the moment is over, a peace of 
some sort has been signed, but the earth is 
still very far from being quiet and at rest. 
The taint of blood is still in the air, and the 
lust of it is still in people’s hearts. The old 
selfish ambitions and the old lust for ter- 
ritory and aggrandizement still operate in 
the hearts of statesmen. We are simply 
blind to the stern teachings of such a tragic 
hour as this if we do not see that if the 
nations continue to tread the path of self- 
interest they will plunge themselves again 
into horrors and cruelties even worse than 
those through which we have passed. There 
is but one way of ushering in the blessed 
reign of peace for which we have prayed 
so long: we must bring the true king back. 

We must enthrone Him in our par- 
liaments and our legislatures, in our gov- 
ernments and our council rooms. Nations 
must be taught His principles, taught to 
practise them. We must learn that it is as 
true of nations as it is of men that the 
good of each is the good of all, that we 
are members of one another, and none can 
suffer but all the rest will suffer with them. 
The law for nations as for men must be 
not that of self-seeking, but of service. 
That is the only way to create a peaceful 
and codperant world. 

A plan for a League of Nations is em- 
bodied in the Peace Treaty. Now no one 
cares a straw for the future happiness of 
the world who will not use every scrap of 
his influence to make such a League a 
reality. For surely the idea of the League 
is in this Bible of ours, and it is directly in 
line with the purposes of’ Jesus Christ. But 
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I notice that in spite of the League of Na- 
tions the peoples are still continuing their 
armaments, they are still regarding their 
armies and navies as necessities of national 
life. Why is that? Because at bottom 
people do not believe that a political instru- 
ment can ever guarantee peace; because 
they are dimly conscious that people being 
what they are, then in spite of leagues and 
covenants wars may yet blaze out. That is 
what a certain Cardinal Fleury said about 
a proposal for a League of Peace made 
long before President Wilson propounded 
his. 

“Excellent,” he said, “excellent, but there 
is one omission. I see no provision in this 
scheme for a conversion of the hearts of 
princes.” 

That is what people feel still, that no 
league of nations is safe unless there 
is some provision for the conversion of 
the hearts of peoples. And to make that 
league effective what is needed is the work 
of the redeeming and regenerating Christ 
upon the hearts of the nations. If the 
world is to be restored to soundness and to 
health and to happiness it must have Jesus 
Christ. No one but He can set it right. 

Do you believe this? If so, how is it 
that we are not speaking more about bring- 
ing the king back? How is it we are not 
more earnest and zealous in the matter of 
making Christ king? 

I hope you will not think me fantastic 
and quixotic in what I am going to say now. 
I honestly believe that there is more hope 
for the future of the world, for the peace 
of the world, in the work of the foreign 
missionary than in all the political schemes 
put together. Nothing is going to bring 
peace and quiet into our world as long as 
usurping kings are on the throne. But 
when the true king comes back, when Jesus 
Christ is really on the throne, when the 
government is upon His shoulders, nations 
will be able to beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruninghooks. 
For nation shall no’ more rise up against 
nation, but every man shall dwell under 

-his own vine and fig tree, and there shall 
be abundance of peace till the moon is no 
more! 

So bring the king back! Speak for Him! 
Work for Him! I hope you will not be 
shocked when I say, vote for Him! When 
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Jesus Christ is, king, hate shall give place 
to love, and rivalry ‘to mutual helpfulness. 
We shall be no longer strangers and aliens 
to one another, but fellow citizens with 
the saints and with the household of God. 
How is it that we speak not a word of 
bringing the king back? 


CHRIST AND SOCIETY. 


I want to go on to say that this is the only 
way in which we can cure the ills of our 
own social life. 

Our Lord is the need of the world. We 
can cure the ills of my own country only 
by bringing the king back. There are great 
and ghastly social ills among us. We in 
Britain had miseries enough before the 
great war brought its harvest of sorrow 
and death. England was far from being 
“Merrie England” even when the skies of 
peace were smiling down upon us. There 
were oppression and discontent, there were 
greed and bitter poverty, the sweat worker, 
the drunkard, the foul slum, the prostitute, 
the empty cradle: all those tangled and 
menacing difficulties which taken together 
make up our social problem. They were 
menacing our nation’s life, our domestic 
peace, and imperilling our very existence 
as an imperial power before Germany fired 
a shot; and they are menacing it still. We 
stand really and essentially in much more 
danger from the foes of our own house- 
hold than we did from anything that Ger- 
many could do to us. After all, Germany 
could not really get at us. Bismarck used 
to say that a fight between Germany and 
England was like a fight between an el- 
ephant and a whale. But these domestic 
foes strike at our very heart. 

I have put three thousand miles of land 
and sea between myself and England, but I 
find that here under different skies the same 
dangers confront you to-day as in my land. 
There are unrest, turmoil, industrial disturb- 
ance. We have won the war together, but 
of what avail will it be to have won the war 
if in these days of peace our own people 
bring down the edifice of our civilization 
in tragic ruin about our heads? Of what 
avail will it have been to have saved Eng- 
land or to have saved America from the 
menace of Germany if we proceed promptly 
ourselves and with our own hands to 
destroy these countries of ours? And who 
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will say there is no peril of this? You 
read in the newspapers paragraphs about 
the possibility of revolution in England. I 
have heard whispers even in Northfield of 
the possibility of revolution in America. 
Revolutions may never come, but without 
controversy the times are anxious and crit- 
ical and dangerous. What does England 
and what does America really need at this 
hour? What is the bottom need? What 
is the real and ultimate cure for all the 
unrest and disturbance of this time? What 
will give us solid and enduring peace at 
home? Only this: we must bring the king 
back. Peace and harmony will come into 
our respective countries when Christ rules 
in the hearts of men and His spirit prompts 
all our business and social activities. 

We are where we are just because we 
have been content all these years to serve 
usurping kings, and it is these kings who 
have brought us to the present pass. Take 
our industrial system as an_ illustration. 
Who has been king in the industrial world, 
think you? Not Jesus Christ. On the 
whole I should say Mammon. It has 
been almost unashamedly a matter of money, 
on both sides. Masters have sought to 
get out of their men the most work for 
the least money, and men have sought 
to get out of their masters the most money 
for the least work. Up to now the mas- 
ters as a rule have had the best of the 
deal, but the fact remains that on both 
sides the thinking has been simply in terms 
of cash. Our whole industrial system is 
based on what John Stuart Mill called the 
policy of “enlightened selfishness.” En- 
lightened! Selfishness belongs to the king- 
dom of darkness. It is the root and core 
of evil, and this system of so-called enlight- 
ened selfishness has given us the England 
and the America that we know, with class 
divided against class, seething with resent- 
ment and hate, and the air thick with 
threats of civil strife. | 

In G. F, Watts’ picture of Mammon the 
painter depicts Mammon as a great, gross, 
powerful figure, with a face like a beast, 
sitting, clothed in scarlet and gold, upon a 
throne. When you look a little more 
closely you see the throne has as ornaments 
for its pillars two death’s heads, and then 
you notice that the heavy, gross limbs of 
Mammon are represented as falling upon 
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the naked and godlike figures of youth, 
and by the mere falling upon them smash- 
ing them. There is a girl crushed beneath 
the monster’s heavy hand, there is a lad 
ground to powder beneath his foot. It is 
G. F. Watts’ pictorial way of saying that 
in our devotion to Mammon we have been 
reckless and regardless even of life itself. 
So long as people have been making money 
they have been heedless of justice and 
mercy and truth, and all the seething unrest 
of this time is the result of that false devo- 
tion. It is the protest of the wronged and 
the downtrodden against the selfishness of 
our industrial system. 

And the workers at this moment are dis- 
playing exactly the same sort of selfish 
spirit. Without hesitation they are sac- 
rificing the well-being of the community as 
a whole to their own class interests. Back 
of these sudden strikes there lies the same 
selfish spirit which has been so roundly 
denounced in their employers. Your presi- 
dent said that America went into the war 
to make the world safe for democracy. 
Well, that was a very laudable object, and 
perhaps the war has accomplished it. But 
there is the other thing equally necessary 
and just now pressingly urgent, to make 
democracy safe for the world. Democracy 
serving self, pursuing blindly its own self- 
ish interests, may bring the whole world 
smashing down to ruin. 

What is the cure for the world’s woe? 
What would put an end to strikes, to class 
divisions, to bitterness and hatred? I will 
tell you: bring the K1nc back! Let Jesus 
Christ rule in our business and in all our 
social relationships. Let love and not self 
become the law of life, let ministry and not 
mastery become life’s aim. That is what 
Christ stands for. To bring the Christ 
back, to enthrone Him as king would settle 
everything. 

In the eighteenth century France was 
plunged into an awful welter of blood as 
the result of the French Revolution, when 
palaces and streets ran red with the blood 
of slaughtered nobles, and the very name 
of Paris became a byword and a hissing. 
England, on the other hand, passed through 
a period of peaceful development, was de- 
livered from all the horrors that marked 
the revolution in France, and emerged into 
that full and perfect freedom which she 
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possesses to-day. Why? In France, Rous- 
seau and Voltaire had been at work sapping 
the very foundation of faith. In England, 
John Wesley had been at work, and he had 
turned the hearts.of thousands of our Eng- 
lish working people to righteousness. So 
while France was smothered in blood our 
people advanced by the path of peaceful 
development into the ordered freedom they 
now enjoy. It has a lesson for us to-day. 
In these anxious and critical days what we 
really want is to bring Christ back, to en- 
throne Him in our life. 

I have no criticism to pass upon legisla- 
tion that is meant to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of people and to secure justice in 
industrial and business relations, but I do 
want to say this: the final remedy is not 
with Congress, but with the Christian 
church; the final remedy is in Jesus Christ, 
to bring Him back, to love our neighbors 
as ourselves, to interpret life in Christ’s 
terms,—that it was given to us not that we 
might be ministered unto, but that we might 
minister and give our lives for the redeem- 
ing of the world. If Christ ruled, should 
we ever hear of oppression of the weak by 
the strong? If Christ ruled, should we 
ever hear of a strike? Christ in the hearts 
of men, Christ in the business of the world, 
is the remedy. 

Will you do what you can to bring the 
king back by taking Him with you to your 
business when you go to-morrow? The 
fortnight we have spent here at the feet 
of Christ will be worse than useless unless 
we take the lessons we have learned and 
apply them to the details of our daily life. 


CHRIST AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 


I-want to finish by saying that this is 
the only way in which you can bring peace 
and joy into your own hearts. 

We are going to get Christ into the 
world or into our respective countries only 
.as we get Him into the hearts of men and 
women. 
bring peace and joy into our own hearts is 
by bringing Him back. It is only when we 
resume our rightful allegiance that our 
hearts find satisfaction and rest. What is 
amiss with some of us is, we have been 
allowing usurping kings to reign over us. 
These usurping kings have promised us all 
sorts of benefits and blessings, as Absalom 
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promised the ,people of Israel, but the 
promises have not been kept. They never 
are kept. Our rebellion against our right- 
ful Lord has brought us not freedom and 
delight, but unrest and weariness and fear. 

Some young people listening to me 
have perhaps deposed Christ and have in- 
stalled Momus, Pleasure, in His place. 
(Everyone has to serve some sort of king. 
There is no such thing as being an inde- 
pendent person in this life.) You said the 
Christian life was far too cramped and 
narrow a life for you. You wanted free- 
dom, you wanted to see life, and so you 
turned your back on the only One who: 
could give it to you. You bowed Christ 
out, you made Pleasure lord. You have 
kept company, some of you, with Adam 
the first and with his three daughters, the 
Lust of the Flesh, the Lust of the Eyes, 
and the Vainglory of Life. But have you 
found that they have given you the free, 
delightful life that they promised? 

The prodigal son gave his allegiance to. 
Pleasure, deceived and deluded by splendid 
and specious promises. But what Pleasure 
actually did for him was not to give him 
a rich life, but to reduce him to beggary. 
“He began to be in want.” Life was stale 
and flat and empty and unprofitable for 
him until he returned to his true allegiance. 
Then he had success, for he got inside his 
father’s house. He had never had a good 
laugh of late, but when he came back and 
entered into his father’s house he began 
to be merry. The joy and the zest came 
back again to life. 

This age of ours is very like that younger 
son while he was still in the far country. 
It serves strange kings, it wastes its sub- 
stance in riotous living, it rushes from one 
distraction to another, it seeks to tickle its 
jaded palate with new and weird excite- 
ments of all sorts. But with all its frantic 
merrymaking it is a weary age, a disiliu- 
sioned age, a haunted age; for it is haunted 
by the thought of sin. In the background 
the thought of sin and death continually 
lurks, and in spite of its excitements it can 
never totally forget. There it is, the victim 
of unsatisfied desire and fear and remorse, 
all of which it has reaped in consequence 
of its false allegiance. 

Is that where some of you stand? You 
are not happy. To use John Bunyan’s. 


Bring the King Back. 


figure in the Holy War, sometimes Mr. 
Recorder—that is, your conscience—you can 
drug and stupefy him for a time, but some- 
times Mr. Recorder wakes up and shakes 
you to the very depths of your soul with 
fear. My friends! there is only one way of 
getting rid of your dreads and fears and 
making life a rich and buoyant thing; you 
must bring the right king back. Nothing 
else will do it. When you make Jesus 
Christ king you enter upon a life of perfect 
freedom and abounding joy. He delivers 
you from all the haunting fears of sin. 
He robs death and judgment of all their 
terrors. We have boldness in the day of 
judgment when we are in Him. He lends 
strength and zest and joy to life. For the 
first time we know what life means. He 
gives us abundant life, eternal life. Life 
outside of Him is a thin business, but He 
gives life that satisfies every instinct of the 
soul. 

There was a young man named Saul who 
for a long time refused to serve Christ; 
he “kicked against the pricks.” Of that 
time he says, “Wretched man that I am,” 
—that was his feeling—‘“Wretched man 
that I am! Who shall deliver me from 
this corpse?” But he brought the king 
back, he became Christ’s servant, and from 
that moment he rejoiced always. The color 
and fullness and fragrance came back into 
his life. And so it will be with you. There 
is no happiness in any other allegiance, but 
when you invite King Jesus back peace 
and hope and joy will come in and flood 
your soul. 

But will the king come back after you 
have for so long repudiated and rejected 
Him? Will He come back to men and 
women who have in their rebelliousness 
said, “We will not have this man to reign 
over us”? Will He come back to people 
who have said, “Away with Him! Crucify 
Him!” and who have put Him again and 
again to open shame? 

Depth of mercy! Can there be 

Mercy still reserved for me? 

Well, such is the mercy and grace of our 
rightful king that He will come back 
though we have rebelled against Him. To 
our Lord belong mercies and forgiveness, 
and He will come back if we ask Him, 
and He will not cast our rebellion in our 
teeth. He came back to Saul the persecu- 
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tor, He came back to Augustine the take, 


‘He came back to Francis the pleasure 


seeker. “Behold,” He says, “I stand at the 
door, and knock.” And really the Greek 
word is very inadequately set forth in that 
phrase of ours in English. If I might bring 
out its force fully it would read some- 
thing like this: “Behold, I have been stand- 
ing knocking a long time, and I am standing 
and knocking still. If any man hear my 
voice, and open the door, I will come in to 
him, and will sup with him, and he with 
Me.” And when He comes He will come 
as a gracious and forgiving Lord. 

The only thing He waits for is your 
invitation. David waited for that. He did 
not want to give himself to an‘ unwilling 
people. Christ will never batter His way 
through the closed door of your heart and 
mine; He waits for us to invite Him. He 
will not take forcible possession of the 
throne, even though it is His by right. 

When I think of the blessings Christ 
brings with Him,—pardon, peace, eternal 
life, the open door to heaven,—this is my 
constant wonder and amazement, “Why 
speak ye not a word of bringing the king 
back?” May God this very night help you 
to ask Him in to reign upon the throne 
of your heart! 


Oh, it is hard to fight for God, 
To rise and take His part, 
Upon this battlefield of earth, 
And not sometimes lose heart,— 
He hides Himself so wondrously © 
As though there were no God! 


Next Month, 


Tertius, by Rev. J. D. Jones, M. A. 

Nautical Terms in Acts 27, by Prof. 
A. T. Robertson, D. D. 

School Symposium (concluded). 

Memories of Northfield, by Dan Craw- 
ford. 

Hindrances, by Rev. Melvin E. Trotter. 

The Minister’s Task. 
The Man who did a Woman’s Task, by 
Felix J. Koch. 
The Life of General Booth. Book re- 
view. 

Until He Come. A poem, by Rev. Ernest 
G. W. Wesley. 

Is Dancing Wrong? 


FUNDAMENTAL REQUIREMENTS OF A GOOD 
SCHOOL. 


What factors should determine your choice of the school to which 
you would send your son or daughter? What kind of a school would 
you like it to be? Answers to these questions have been given by Philip 
E. Howard of Philadelphia in our May number and by Mrs. Henry W. 


Peabody of Boston in June. 


The following Symposium will be con- 


cluded in August with replies received from Dr. Francis E. Clark, Dr. 
Chas. E. Jefferson, Dr. John Willis Baer, Mr. Geo. E. Keith, Mr. Chas. 
P. Howland, and Dr. Douglas Mackenzie. 


William Jennings Bryan. 


Answering your inquiry as to the de- 
termining factors in selecting a school, I 
beg to say that proximity plays a large part. 
A mother is anxious to keep her children 
as near her as possible. For this reason 
I prefer small colleges, so they can be scat- 
tered over the country and brought nearer 
to the homes. 


Two other factors, that are often antag- 


onistic, are the religious convictions of the 
parents and the ambitions of the students. 
The parents desire the largest possible 
amount of spiritual supervision, and the 
children are apt to lay more stress on the 
prestige of a diploma from a large institu- 
tion and the wider circle of acquaintances. 
Recognizing the vital importance of the 
former, and the difficulty of combating 
the latter, I advise a compromise, namely: 
the freshman and sophomore years in a 
denominational college, and the junior and 
senior years in a university. This fits in 
with another preference. I think it is bet- 
ter to separate the sexes during the fresh- 
man and sophomore years, and to bring 
them together during the junior and senior 
years that they may find genial companions. 
My interest in Northfield is based (first) 
on the fact that it was founded by the great 
evangelist, and (second) that the spiritual 
element in life is emphasized there. 


Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Among the determining factors in mak- 
ing a choice of a school for a son or daugh- 
ter, I should mention the following: 

1. Are the financial standards of the 
pupils attending the school similar to those 
in my own home? i 

I believe it to be a detriment to a boy or 
a girl to be sent to a school where they are 


unable to maintain a schedule of expendi- 
ture equal to the average maintained by 
the other students. A student is very apt 
to be led into habits of extravagance or 
selfish demands upon his parents if he finds 
that all his mates are accustomed to a 
standard of living more lavish than that 
of his own home. Hence if I were select- 
ing a boarding school, I would find out 
whether the patrons of that school were 
from walks of life similar to my own. No 
matter how attractive the school might be 
in other ways, I should never subject my 
child to the humiliation of being unable to 
do his share in paying for the social pleas- 
ures incident to the school life, nor to the 
danger of constantly living beyond his 
means. 

2. Having found a school which was 
satisfactory in the first respect, I should 
inquire very carefully into its intellectual 
standards, to learn whether the work were 
thorough and honest; whether the teachers 
were real teachers, who liked their work 
and magnified their profession. 

3. In the third place, and most care- 
fully of all, I should ascertain what the 
moral and religious influences of the school 
were. 

No matter how satisfactory the school 
might be in other respects, I should decline 
to send my boy or girl to a school where 
there was not a positive, earnest Christian 
life on the part of the faculty, and where 
there was not uncompromising and loyal 
Christian teaching in the classrooms. The 
Christian character of the faculty is as im- 
portant as the actual teaching of Christian 
truth. Therefore one ought to know 
whether the members of the faculty are 
themselves earnest and consistent Chris- 
tians. 

When I had found a school that was vi- 
tally Christian in atmosphere and teaching, 
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that was honest and substantial in its in- 
tellectual standards, that gathered its pu- 
pils from homes whose sacrifices and ex- 
penditures were comparable to my own, 
that is the school I should choose. 


Rev. Charles R. Erdman, D. D., 
Princeton, N. J. 


The factors are not difficult to name. It 
is not so easy to find them all in actual 
combination. 

First, the school should afford stimulat- 
ing and sane religious influences, with at 
least elementary instruction in the contents 
and main truths of the Bible. 

Secondly, the educational standards of 
the school should be high. A few funda- 
mental branches should be presented, and 
the pupil should be taught how to study. 

Third, the physical surroundings should 
be attractive, and the life simple and whole- 
some, so that the physical health is care- 
fully guarded. 

Fourth, the social contacts should be of 
such a character that friendships may be 
formed which may. prove valuable and 
stimulating throughout life. 


Rev. John Edgar Park, D. D., 
West Newton, Mass. 


The character of the leadership of the 
school. The teachers should be followers 
of the truth at all costs. They should be 
men and women of reverence in their at- 
titude toward the mysteries of life. There 
should be some personality in the teaching 
body, such as has made so many class- 
rooms a sacred place to their students. _ 

The spirit of the student body should be 
democratic, loyal, and human in its breadth. 
It is a great pity to teach snobbishness and 
exclusive ideas through faulty student ad- 
ministration. The student body should be 
as far as possible free from cliques looked 
upon as inferior or considering themselves 
superior. 

Colleges should in some way be in touch 
with the world of to-day, giving their stu- 
dents insight into the conditions of their 
own time. The ideal college should be in 
a healthy and inspiring environment, and 
if its diploma is to be of the greatest value 
it should be well known throughout the 
country as an institution of sound scholar- 


ship, thorough discipline, liberal ideas and 
fine spirit. 

If the moderate income of the average 
parent can pay for such an education, and 
if there is some opportunity by which a 
student during the college course can earn 
part of the cost himself or herself, so much 
the better. 


Dean Edmund §S. Rousmaniere, 
Boston. 


The determining factors in making a 
choice of a school should be: 

(1) A sane and pervasive religious 
spirit, showing itself in high moral stand- 
ards and in vital worship; 

(2) An intelligent and 
corps of teachers; 

(3) A healthy location, where there is 
an opportunity for the open air life of 
sports and games. 


sympathetic 


Arthur S. Johnson, 
Boston. 


I should consider the Christian and moral 
standing of the head and instructors, to- 
gether with their ability to lead and teach 
their pupils. 

Also the surroundings, as to health and 
recreation. All to be as perfect as possible. 

You are certainly endeavoring to carry 
out these principles in the Northfield 
Schools, and must know how they work. 


A. A. Hyde, 
Wichita, Kans. 


One supreme question rises, or should 
rise, in the mind of every parent when seek- 
ing to determine as to the education of son 
or daughter, What school will best develop 
their all-round Christian character? Or, 
in another form, Where will they best 
learn to live the normal life intended by 
Jehovah? 


Rev. John Timothy Stone, D. D., 
Chicago. 

The determining factor in the selection 
of a school, to my mind, is more in the 
character and life of those who determine 
the policy of the school and instruct than 
in any other one thing. 

The character and life of the man or 
woman who trains the child is of far more 
importance than anything which the child 
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may learn. Scholastic and academic abil- 
ity and a gift for teaching enter into the 
efficiency of such a leadership. Of course, 
the standards of the school have much to 
do with determining its policy, but the per- 
sonality of the leaders and instructors to 
me seems to be preéminent. 


Record of Christian Work. 


The type of companionship among fel- 
low students should also be considered. 

I am taking for granted that no school 
would enter into consideration which did 
not value aright a high standard of scholar- 
ship and academic ability, both in instruc- 
tor and student. 


Exhibition by Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls. 


CLASSES AND COURSES AT THE COMING 
CONFERENCES. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CONFERENCE. 

Mrs. A. T. Robertson of Louisville, Ky., 
will give a course on “Prayer and Experi- 
ence in the Bible.’ The topics of different 
addresses will be: 

Prayers of Spiritual Struggle. 
Prayers of Intercession. 

Prayers of Confidence and Praise. 
Answers to Prayer. 

Unanswered Prayers. 

The Teaching of Jesus about Prayer. 


Mrs. Robertson will also give talks to 
mothers on “The Mother’s World’: 
Building up or Plucking down. 

Types of Wives. 

Types of Mothers. 

Keeping hold of our Children. 
Letting go of our Children. 
The Mother’s Helpers. 


Dr. John T. Dallas’ course will be “Some 
Great Words and Prayers in the Bible,” 
seeing how such words as grace, truth, 
love, power, are used, and how they are 
the background of great prayers in the 
Bible. 

“Essential Christianity” will be Dr. John 
McDowell’s subject: 

The Essential Factor—Jesus Christ. 

The Essential Fact—His Resurrection, 

The Essential Truth—Union with Christ. 

The Essential Demand—Faith. 

The Essential Experience—Regeneration. 

The Essential Evidence—the Spirit of 
Christ. 


SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION,’ 
Dr. Frank M. Sheldon of the Congrega- 
tional Education Society will teach a course 


on “Christian Fundamentals, or Some 


The Coming 


Backgrounds of Religious Education,” with 

these topics: 

What is Christianity ? 

‘What is it to be and How do we become 
Christian ? 

What is the Bible? 

Origin and Inspiration of the Bible. 

‘The Question of Authority. - 

Is Christianity Adequate and Ultimate? 


Dr. Gilbert Loveland of the Methodist 
Board of Sunday Schools will lecture on 
the methods and materials for missionary 
education, and show how to apply them to 
elementary pupils, young people and adults. 

Dr. Arlo A. Brown, teacher training sec- 
retary of the same Board, will discuss, 
among other topics, 

The Total Task. 

How to begin a Training Program. 

What to Study. 

Keeping up Interest. 

Possibilities of Study by Correspondence. 


Mr. Lorne W. Barclay, director of the 
Boy Scouts, will present “A Program of 
Boys’ Work for the Church.” The course 
will be for men interested in boys’ work in 
relation to the church. It will not only in- 
volve the plan of organizing boys, but the 
programs and objectives in boys’ work. It 
will also strongly present the outdoor aspect 
of boys’ work. In addition to the lecture 
course there will be demonstrations and 
outdoor activities on the campus, as well-as 
hikes and field study. 

Corresponding teaching and experience 
in work among girls will be conducted by 
Miss Edith M. Kempthorne of the Camp 
Fire Girls. The scope, aims and technique 
of Camp Fire will be considered, and its 
relation to life and character building, The 
Camp Fire section will live together in 
tents. < 


Miss Edith Lovell Thomas of Boston 
University will produce a pageant, and also 
lecture on 
The Place of Music in Worship. 

Sources of Familiar Hymns and Tunes. 

Method and Interpretation in the Singing 
of Hymns. 

The Use of Pictures and Dramatization in 
making Hymns live. 

The: Purpose and Power of Pageantry. 

The Production of the Pageant. ~ 


A course in psychology, “The Religion 
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of Childhood,” will be conducted by Miss 
Nannie Lee Frayser of Kentucky, dealing 
with the phases of religious development 
through which a growing child passes. 
She will also treat of the necessity of def- 
inite “Weekday Religious Instruction,” and 
show how to achieve it. 


The Home Department of the Sunday 
School will be promoted by Miss Katherine 
C. Bourne, of Massachusetts, in a class 
which will consider such themes as 
Advancing the Standard. 
Extension Methods for 

Teachers. 
Studies in the Art-of Visiting. 
Community Service. 

The dates of the Northfield conferences 
this summer are: Young Women’s Con- 
ference, June 29 to July 6; Summer School 
for Women’s Foreign Missionary Societies, 
July 8-15; Interdenominational Women’s 
Summer School of Home Missions, July 
16-23; Summer School of Religious Edu- 
cation, July 17-26; General Conference of 
Christian Workers, July 30 to August 15. 

Information regarding these can be se- 
cured by writing Mr. A. G. Moody, East 
Northfield; Mass. 


Parents and 


From My Conference Notebook, 


Over all is God. 

Keep on loving, working, praying. 

Prepare through study and prayer. 

Ever work in partnership with God. 

Soul winning is the one aim of the Sun- 
day school teacher. 

Be not only instructed but also em- 
powered if you would know true success. 

Remember to be ever following as nearly 
as possible God’s plan, not your own. 

Only as we live near to Christ and ask 
of Him our own heart questions, awaiting 
His answers, will we be able to bring our 
scholars into the light and peace of His 
love. 

Always have the lesson carefully and 
prayerfully planned, so as to redeem each 
moment of time. Think of it—only one 
hour a week to teach the living truths of 
God’s Word to His little ones! 

What was strict, conservative Peter do- 
ing in the house of Simon the tanner, with 


its odors and unclean animal skins? He 
was being prepared for the next step— 
carrying the Gospel to the Gentiles. God 
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prepares us for every forward step, and 
if we will let Him He will lead us through 
the gate into the city of service beyond. 

Look forward! The world may be evan- 
gelized through the Sunday school. The 
boys of to-day are the men of to-morrow. 
Train the boys and girls to consecrate 
their money, their talents, themselves, to 
God. Then each church of the future will 
have its substitute, each family will have 
its representative, on the mission field— 
Je, ID 


A church which cannot save its own 
children cannot hope to save the world. 


Record of Christian Work. 


A meeting for business men near the 
Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, conducted 
by students of the Moody Bible Institute. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 


JULY, 1920. 


Thursday, ist. Jf any man serve Me, 
let him follow Me. John 12. 20. 

Only if we follow Christ in the way of 
sacrifice can He recognize us as His fol- 
lowers, and only those who take up the 
cross of daily self-denial and self-sacrifice 
shall be with Him where He is, or receive 
the only honor that never tarnishes or 
fades —F. B. Meyer. 


Friday, 2né. J shall go softly all my 
years in the bitterness of my soul. Isa- 
tah 38.15. 

We are very slow learners if we do not 
learn the lessons God teaches by the bitter 
experiences of His people. Most people 
can look back to places where God has led 
them through a bitter experience which 
marked an epoch in life. God often touches 
us in order to awaken us, to arouse us, to 
bring us nearer to Him with new conse- 
cration to Him. If your God has spared 
your life, or brought you through any bit- 
ter experience, thank Him, bless Him for it. 
Learn this lesson of Hezekiah, “I shall walk 
humbly before thee, softly all my years in 
the bitterness of my soul.”—Russell Cecil. 


Saturday, 3rd. Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thine heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might. Deu- 
teronomy 6. 5. 

The true measure of loving God is to 
love Him without measure—Selected. 


Sunday, 4th. Righteousness exalteth a 
nation, but sin is a reproach to any people. 
Proverbs 14. 34. 

The man who says, “My country right 
or wrong,” is wrong. He puts country be- 
fore God. God is for the right, God is 
against the wrong. He who stands for 
wrong is thereby opposed to God. The true 
‘patriot stands for God first and forever. 
—F. W. Pattison. 


Monday, sth. Follow after charity. 1 
Corinthians 14. I. 

Nothing is so needed in this world as a 
sustained charity—the spirit which “hopeth 
all things.”—John A. Hutton. 


Tuesday, 6th. Be of good courage. 2 
Samuel ro. 12. 

“Be of good courage” runs all the way 
from Genesis to Revelation, all the way 
from Noah in the floodswept world to the 
last star in the crown of “him that over- 
cometh.”—J. R. Miller. 


Wednesday, 7th. Follow after charity, 
and desire spiritual gifts. 1 Corinthians 
WH ah 


These are the gifts I ask of Thee, Spirit 
serene: 

Strength for the daily task; 

Courage to face the road; 

ued ad to help me bear the traveler’s 
oad ; 

And for the hours of rest that come be- 
tween, 

An inward joy in all things heard and seen. 


Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 


These are the sins I fain would have thee 
take away: 

Malice and cold disdain; 

Hot anger, sullen hate; 

Scorn of the lowly, envy of the great; 

And discontent that casts a shadow gray 

On all the brightness of a common day. 


—Henry van Dyke. 


Thursday, 8th. 
God's. 

Many things in life are the precious 
rights of the child of God. Freedom from 
restlessness, deliverance from the bondage 
of care and exemption from worry are 
divinely given rights of those who have 
given themselves in entire consecration to 
our Master and Lord—Margaret E. 
Sangster. 


All things are yours, 
. and ye are Christ's, and Christ is 
I Corinthians 3. 21, 23. 


Friday, 9th. Teach me to do Thy will, 
for Thou art my God. Thy spirit is good. 
Lead me into the land of uprightness. 
Psalm 143. to. 

Every man’s life is a plan of God. If 
we thoroughly believe that, then these lives 
that are stunted, broken and incomplete are 
simply evidences of our laziness, our un- 
willingness to follow out to the end the 
plan of the Architect. Every one of us 
can have a perfect, full-orbed, rounded 
life in Jesus Christ if we will ask God to 
show us His plan, and then act according to 
it—_S. M. Zwemer. 


Saturday, roth. Jf we suffer, we shall 
also reign with Him. 2 Timothy 2. 12. 

Following Christ brings some uphill 
climbs, but victory and holy joys await us 
at the top.—T. L. Cuyler. 


Sunday, 11th. Be strong and of a good 
courage; be not afraid, neither be thou dis- 
mayed: for the Lord thy God is with thee 
whithersoever thou goest. Joshua I. 9. 

Some morning when you wake the day 
is clear from temptation, and your heart 
is in tune with the universe, your soul is 
plastic in the hands of God. But before 
an hour has passed it seems as if some 
cruel hand had laid hold of your nature 
and bent it back. All the thoughts that 
make for goodness are gone, atid every 
motion is toward that which wrecks the 
peace of the day. However, this fact is 
enough for you, that through it all God 
loves you. He is only trying your soul to 
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make it strong. His love lies back of your 
temptation. The most difficult day is in 
His hand. Oh, lay hold upon Him, that you 
may have His strength in -these days of 
temptation !—John Kelman. 


Monday, 12th. My soul, wait thou only 
upon God! Psalm 62. 5. 

Eyes and hands and feet, mind and 
thought, may have to be intently engaged 
in the duties of this life. “My soul, wait 
thou only upon God!”—Andrew Murray. 


Tuesday, 13th. He will be very gracious 
unto thee at the voice of thy cry. When 
He shall hear it He will answer thee. 
Isaiah 30. 19. 

The same supplication that draws God’s 
blessings down draws the suppliant soul 
up.—A. T. Pierson. 


Wednesday, 14th. Pour out your heart 
before Him. God is a refuge for us. 
Psalm 62.8. 

When the door actually closes to the 
world, the windows open toward heaven. 
It is a very Bethel. The discords of earth 
are hushed in the harmonies of heaven. 
The sufferings for righteousness’ sake are 
seen to work out a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory. There faith 
reads the resources and riches of the soul, 
and is heir with Jesus Christ—Cornelius 
W oelfkin. 


Thursday, 15th. They that turn many to 
righteousness [shall shine] as the stars for 
ever and ever. Daniel 12. 3. 

Let us be wise to understand our Mas- 
ter’s plan! Let us be swift to hear His 
voice and obey His command! Let us 
make sure of that glorious reward, “They 
that turn many to righteousness shall shine 
as the stars for ever and ever”! Let every- 
one have some part in this magnificent 
crusade! If you cannot go, you can send. 
Your prayers can be eloquent, your gifts 
and sacrifices can give you a substitute and 
an equal place in the army roll and the 
glorious recompense.—A. B. Simpson. 


Friday, 16th. Jf J reyard iniquity in my 
heart, the Lord will not hear me. Psalm 
66. 18. 


Prayer is a great searcher. There is no 
looking-glass like the knees to reveal the 
inner heart—S. D. Gordon. 
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Saturday, 17th. Unto Thee, O Lord, do 
I lift up my soul. Psalm 86. 4. 


Real prayer is need packed till it takes 
fire—A. C. Dixon. 


Sunday, 18th. Blessed is the man that 
trusteth in the Lord, and whose hope the 
Lord is. For he shall be as a tree planted 
by the waters. Jeremiah 17.7, 8. 

The man who gives God the management 
of his life does not plant himself... . 
He says, “Lord, what wilt Thou have me 
to-do? Father, deal with Thy child just 
as Thou wilt.” And then the Lord takes 
him up and plants him. 

_ And. so, when we are planted by God, 
_ the soul has perfect satisfaction. No fear 
of hunger now, for the soil where God has 
planted us is rich. No fear of thirst now, 
for the roots go down to the river'and are 
bathed with the water of the river of life. 
No ‘fear of deterioration now, for He who 
~ planted will prune. No fear of destruction 
now, for “I, the Lord, do keep it . 

night and day.”—G. H. C. Macgregor. 


. Monday, 19th. Sing and rejoice,.... 
for, lo, I come, and I will dwell in the 
midst of thee, saith the Lord. Zechariah 
2. 10. 


No, we have to do common things if 
we are going to be disciples of the Lord, 
because the Lord loves to come to us when 
we are working. When we leave all the 
exceptional things and go back to ordinary 
things, I am certain the Lord will be there 
as well—J. H. Jowett. 


Tuesday, 20th. With great mercies will 
I gather thee. Isaiah 54.7. 


We can never bring before Him a life 
too tangled and stained and wounded for 
Him to set right and purify and repair, 
for His skill, His wisdom, His power, are 
equal to His compassion, which in turn is 
as deep as the needs of men, as high as 
their highest desires, as broad ds the human 
family. We can never fail to interest Him 
in our case, for there is nothing that con- 
cerns man which is not His concern. 
—Bishop Brent. 


Wednesday, 21st. 
tion. Psalm 119. 50. 

The greater your calamity, the more 
urgency there is for you to look up from 
the ruins in the midst of which you sit, 
and see yourself not in ruins but deep in 
the heart of your God.—Samuel Chadwick. 


Comfort in my afflic- 


Record of Christian Work. 


Thursday, 22nd. . And in every work that 
he began. . . . he did it with all his heart. 
2 Chromcles 31. 21. 

Every hard duty that lies in your path 
that you would rather not do, that will 
cost you pain or struggle or sore effort 
to do, has a blessing in it. Not to do it, 
at whatever cost, is to miss the blessing. 
Every heavy load that you are called to 
lift hides in itself some strange secret of 
strength. There is nothing like an obedient 
to-day to reveal God’s will for to-morrow. 
—D. L. Moody. 


Friday, 23rd. Now faith is the assurance 
of things hoped for, a conviction of things 
not seen. Hebrews 11.1 (R. V.). 


Some souls, cut off from moorings, 
Go drifting into the night, 

Darkness before and around them, 
With scarce a glimmer of light; 

They are acting beneath sealed orders, 
And sailing by faith, not sight. 

Keeping the line of duty 
Through good and evil report, 

They shall ride the storms out safely, 
Be the passage long or short; 

For the ship that carries God’s orders 
Shall anchor at last in port. 


—Helen Chauncey. 


Saturday, 24th. Saul [said], I am sore 
distressed; for... . God is departed from 
me, and answereth me no more. 1 Sam- 
uel 28. 15. 

There is.no failure of life so terrible as 
to have the pain without the lesson, the 
sorrow without the softening —Hugh Black. 


Sunday, 25th. We wrestle... . against 
principalities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
Spiritual wickedness in high places. Ephe- 
sians 6. 12. 

A life in which Jesus Christ is owned as 
Lord by the practical consecration of all 
things to Him and by implicit obedience to 
His will, is bound to come into antagonism 
with all the forces of the enemy. The life 


of the Saviour is illustrative of this, and 


His comprehensive description of His own 
inner life as “My temptations” is full of 
significance also to His followers. It is 
but folly for us to think that we have appre- 
hended all there is to learn about the spir- 
itual life unless we have learned to look 
upon temptation as our Lord looked upon 
it, and unless we have learned, too, that in 
all the temptations which crowd upon us, 
and will continue so to do, we may be more 


Illustrative Hints and Helps. 


than conquerors through him that loved 
us.—J. Stuart Holden. 


Monday, 26th. The kingdom of God is 
within you. Luke 17. 21. 

Strengthen the inner life by thought, 
prayer, faith and discipline, and you shall 
dwell safely even where Satan’s throne is. 
—W. L. Watkinson. 


Tuesday, 27th. Behold happy is the man 
whom God correcteth. Job 5. 17. 

Neither be weary of His. correction. 
Proverbs 3. 11. 

Do not grudge the hand that is molding 
the still too shapeless image within you. 
It is growing more beautiful though you 
see it not, and every touch of temptation 
may add to its perfection. Therefore, keep 
in the midst of life. Be among men, and 
among things, and among troubles and 
difficulties and obstacles. Character grows 
in the stream of the world’s life—Henry 
Drummond, 


Wednesday, 28th. Hearken, my beloved 
brethren! Hath not God chosen the poor 
of this world rich in faith, and heirs of 
the kingdom which He hath promised to 


them that love Him? James 2.5. 
It is great to be rich in faith. Faith 
gives every cloud a silver lining. Faith 


enables us to hear songs in the night. 
Faith so cheers us that we rejoice in the 
midst of tribulation. Faith gives a clear, 
undimmed vision of Jesus Christ. Faith 
packs the Bible with the power of God. 
Faith enables us to walk in fellowship with 
patriarchs and prophets. Faith grows 
clearer and brighter until the perfect day, 
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when faith becomes sight indeed—J. Wil- 
bur Chapman. 


Thursday, 29th. J will bless thee, and 
make thy name great, and thou shalt be a 
blessing. Genesis 12. 2. 

How beautifully God meets those who 
respond wholly to Him! They are assured 
of His presence, of His promises, of His 
power and of His peace. No life has ever 
had any demand made upon it without 
receiving the divine cheer and encourage- 
ment which enable the soul to abide in the 
Lord and to go forward with joy and cour- 
age—lW. H. Griffith Thomas. 


Friday, zoth. Restore unto me the joy 
of Thy salvation, and uphold me with Thy 
free spirit. Then will I teach transgressors 
Thy ways, and sinners shall be converted 
unto Thee. Psalm 51. 12, 13. 

The happy, cheerful face of the child 
of God impresses the world with its need 
of a Saviour. Graveyard religion has no . 
place in service. Christ Jesus never came 
into the world to bring any such religion. 
His is a religion of joy, and happiness, 
and peace. God help the church to realize 
this great truth, that it may lay aside its 
graveclothes and put on the garments of 
life!—Len G. Broughton. 


Saturday, 31st. Ye shall be redeemed 
without money. Isaiah $2. 3. 

We have no message to a world of sin 
if we cannot tell of a redeeming Christ. 
It is the news the world wants to hear. 
It meets the deepest need of the human 
soul, and brings it peace and satisfaction. 
—J. D. Jones. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS AND HELPS. 
Mrs. Ida Q. Moulton. 


Christian Brotherhood. 
Acts 17. 24 to 28. 

Christian brotherhood never approaches 
one with an air which says, “I am better 
than you,” but rather, “You are as good as 
I.” Human nature is the same everywhere, 
like the waves of the sea or the leaves of 
a tree. In Baring-Gould’s book, “The Fro- 
bishers,” the following conversation takes 
place between two of its characters: 

“Joan, you surely do not mean the com- 
mon people!” 


“Yes, common people. We are now only 
common people ourselves.” 

“T hate everything common!” 

“The common earth and common air— 
and, I suppose, even common prayer?” 

“You know what I mean. I will not sink 
to associate with common people.” 

“Sibyl, you remind me of the apostle 
Peter when the sheet was let down out of 
heaven. Sibyl, we are all common people, 
children of -first common parents, of the 
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same common flesh and blood, and par- 
takers of a common redemption.” 

Christian brotherhood understands the 
meaning of that sheet of Peter’s and listens 
to the command, “What God hath cleansed, 
that call not thou common.” 

As Josiah Strong puts it, “If men get 
near enough to discover one another they 
will find that they havé more in common 
than in difference.” 


* * * * * 


Christian brotherhood among races and 
nations means, for one thing, that there 
must be high ideals in common and a 
united effort for the realization of those 
ideals. The president of the Argentine 
Republic asked Mr. Roger Babson, the 
statistician, this question, 

“Mr. Babson, can you tell me why it is 
that South America, with so much greater 
natural advantages and having been settled 
before North America, is so backward com- 
pared with your country?” 

“T had my own ideas,” said Mr. Babson, 
“but being his guest I said I didn’t know, 
and then asked him, Mr. President, what 
do you think is the reason?” _— 

He replied, “Mr. Babson, South America 
~ was settled by Spaniards seeking gold. 
North America was settled by the Pilgrim 
Fathers who went to your land to seek 
God.” 


* * * * * 


_ Christian brotherhood means acquaint- 
ance, for unless men become acquainted 
they cannot coalesce. During the war Irv- 
- ing S. Cobb, a Southerner, with all the 
Southerner’s inherited and acquired prej- 
.udices touching the race question, wrote 
these words in the Saturday Evening Post: 

“IT am now of the opinion personally de- 
tived from what I have seen and know, 
that as a result of what our black soldiers 
are doing in this war the word that has 
been uttered billions of times in America— 
in derision, in hate or in kindliness—is go- 
ing to have a new meaning for all of us 
South and North, and that hereafter ‘nig- 
ger’ will merely be another way of spelling 
the word ‘America.’ ” 

Acquaintance disarms many other’things 
aside from “inherited” and “acquired” 
prejudices, ‘ 
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Record of Christian Work. 


Christian brotherhood gets its supreme 
test in racial and national prejudices. 

“Don’t say ‘wop,’” exclaimed a soldier 
whose ancestors had come early to Amer- 
ica. 

“No, ‘wop’ don’t go any more,” agreed 
the Irish-American; “that’s looking down 
on them. We’re looking up to them these 
days.” 

Perhaps you remember the story that 
went the rounds of the newspapers during 
the war, of the mother who said to her son, 
who had just entered the army as a private: 

“Clarence, Mary’s got some man in the 
kitchen. She knows perfectly well I do not 
allow followers. I wish you would go and 
tell the man to leave the house.” 

Clarence went, but quickly returned and 
said, “Sorry, mother, but I can’t turn him 
out.” 

“Can’t turn him out! Why not?” 

“He’s my sergeant,” was the reply. 

The spirit of army democracy (which 
was a Christlike spirit) was not money or 
personal gain, but merit and service. Ought 
a war to be a greater leveler than Chris- 
tianity ? 


The Cause and Cure of Unhappiness. 
Psalm 32. 10,11; John 15.9 to 14. 


In the following lines you will find a sure 
cure for unhappiness: 


If things don’t go to suit you 
What use to frown and sigh? 
You can’t frown back the sunshine 
That’s missing from the sky, 
Nor frown away the winter 
In wishing it were spring; 
The wisest thing to do, my friend, 
Is just keep sweet—and sing! 


Don’t fret, and fume, and worry, 
And make things worse, say I, 
Since we can’t help what’s happened; 
So laugh away the sigh, 
And trust that on the morrow 
The clouds will all take wing, 
Believing God knows what is best; 
So just keep sweet—and sing! 


—Eben E. Rexford. 
* * * *, * 


The commonest cause of unhappiness is 
worry, and the commonest cause of worry 
is the uncertainty of the future. Yet 
Christ’s words fairly sparkle with assur- 


Illustrative Hints and Helps. 


ances of His care for His own, and He im- 
plies (Matthew 6.32) that worrying is 
heathenish—the word Gentile being the 
Jewish term for heathen. To become a 
slave to worry is heathenish, not only 
wrecking our own happiness but that of 
others also. To keep from this heathenish 
slavery requires no small faith. There is 
but one way, illustrated in the words of 
Mr. Feeble-mind of “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
fame. He says after his escape from Giant 
Slay-good: 

“I had heard that no one who is taken 
captive will ever lose his life if he is taken 
captive unwillingly, and keeps heart-whole 
toward his master. . . Though I am 
robbed I have myself come off 
safe.” 

“Happy he 
Whose heart’s equipoise can know no jar, 
Because the unwavering hand that holds 
the scales 
Is the same hand that weighed each stead- 
fast star, 
Is the same hand that on the sacred tree 


Bore for his sake the anguish of the 
nails.” 


* * a * * 


When the famous Italian poet Torquato 
Tasso was asked who was the happiest man 
in the world, he replied reverently, “God.” 

“Next to God who is the happiest?” his 
questioner asked. 

With uplifted face and eyes dimming 
with tears Tasso replied, “He who is near- 
est God.” 


*” * * * * 


It’s no in titles nor in rank, 

It’s no in wealth like Lon’on Bank 
To purchase peace and rest; 

It’s no in making muckle mair, 

It’s no in books, it’s no in lear, 
To make us truly blest; 

If Happiness hae not her seat 
And center in the breast, 

We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest. 

—Burns. 


* * * * * 


In a meeting of comparatively obscure 
people in New York I heard a washer- 
woman say that ever since the power of 
God had come into her life, washing to her 
was what playing. on the piano was to 
young ladies. I don’t know what notion 
she had of piano playing, but she looked 
very happy.—F. B. Meyer. 
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One has given the following “cure” for 
unhappiness: 

“First, a heart wanting and willing to be 
cured. Then, fill that heart with unselfish- 
ness, keep hands overflowing with helpful- 
ness, eyes shining by looking on the sunny 
side, a mouth full of kind words, and a 
soul o’erflowing with love to God and man.” 


* * * * * 


It is said that the Japanese teach their 
girls the art of smiling and make them 
practise before the looking-glass until they 
gain proficiency. The writer knew a man 
enduring a greater trial than either you or 
I probably will ever be called upon to en- 
dure, whose face beamed with happiness. 
When asked how he could seem so happy 
under such circumstances he replied, jo- 
cosely to hide the tears, 

“It’s all in the way I fix the muscles of 
my face,” 

It is a poor excuse for one to say, “I 
can’t seem pleasant when I do not feel so.” 
It is a Christian’s positive duty to conceal 
unpleasant feelings and disagreeable moods. 
God expects us to add to the joy of the 
world and not to its gloom. 

Then let us practise before the Man of 
sorrows, who reflects naught but joy. Let 
us fix the muscles of our faces until it be- 
comes a life habit to give the world smiles, 


Every Christian a Missionary. 
Acts 1.1 to 9. 

A missionary who had been in Japan for 
twenty-seven years said to the American 
Sunday school field worker who was visit- 
ing his station: 

“I believe I have made a mistake. I’ve 
been in this station twenty-five years, and 
we do not have even as good a church as 
we ought to have... I believe if I had begun 
with the children, and made more of an 
effort to hold them, we would have been to- 
day a stronger and more effectively work- 
ing church.” 

If the world is ever to be saved it must 
be saved through its children —F. B. Meyer. 

If we can win one generation we have 
put the devil out of business —D. L. Moody. 

Where then is there a greater opportu- 
nity for “every Christian” than in the Sun- 
day school? 

The Federal Council of Churches revealed 
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this situation recently: Ten thousand Sun- 
day schools with an approximate loss of 
3,500,000 pupils. Are you, am I accounta- 
ble for the loss of even one of these? 


* oe * * * 


_There is an Arabian story that in a small 
walnut shell was hidden a diminutive fairy 
tent, which a young prince carried to his 
father. When placed in the council cham- 
ber it grew until it spread its branches over 
the king and his senators. Then they 
carried it to the courtyard, and it soon 
covered the king, his ministers, his family 
and servants and all his household. Next 
they took it to the plain, where it soon ex- 
panded and covered the king’s mighty army 
encamped there, flexible to every need, ex- 
pansive to every requirement. A fable in 
Arabia is a fact in Christianity. Listen! 

At the end of the second century there 
were two million professing Christians; at 
the end of the tenth century, fifty million; 
at the end of the fifteenth century, one 
hundred million; at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, five hundred million! 


* * * * * 


“Child, follow Me,” the Master said 
As He knocked full loud at my chamber 
door. 
But the morn was fair, and my heart was 


Say. 
“T’ll dally a while on the primrose way, 
And I'll come,” said I, “when the morn- 
ing’s o’er.” 


“Child, follow Me,” the Master said 
As He lingered patiently at the gate. 
Grim shadows were falling, the night 


was near. 

“Life’s joys are so sweet, and my friends 
so dear, 

I will come,” said I, “when the night is 
late.” 


“Child, follow Me,” the Master cried 
As’ AG; walked away through the darkness 
eep. ; : 
And the night had fallen, and the birds 
< were still. 
“Linger,” said I, “at the foot of the hill, 
And I'll come when the world is hushed 
-in sleep.” 


“Master, I come,” I cried at length, 

“Heart-weary to serve at Thine own dear 
side ; 

Thou hast called me long, but I come at 

laste 

But mine eyes were dim, and my strength 
was. past, 

And I could not follow the Crucified! 


Record of Christian Work. 


Mrs, Paul’s husband was slowly recover- 
ing from a lorg and serious illness, through 
which she herself had been the only nurse. 
The work and anxiety were telling upon 
her health. Each day the city grew hotter. 
One morning her Italian scrubwoman said: 

“You look-a bad. You feel-a sick? You 
look-a bad. Why not tak-a him to the 
country ?” 

“T cannot afford it. 
said Mrs, Paul. 

Then the scrubwoman said softly and 
pleadingly, “I have-a money in the bank.” 

“The hand which I seized,” said Mrs. 
Paul, “was coarse and hard working,—it 
was not even clean,—but it seemed to me 
the most gracious hand in the world. What 
pitiful little sum she had stored away I do 
not know, but if it had been millions it 
would not have been a greater offering. 
She seemed disappointed that I did not 
avail myself of her riches, and I could not 
make her understand she had given me 
something far above money.” 

Let us not talk of “no chances” to do mis- 
sionary work when such opportunities are 
lying all about us. 


I haven’t the money,” 


Self-improvement. 
Psalm 25. 1 to 12. 

One great rule of self-improvement is, 
Respect time. The time we waste, if rightly 
applied, would make us wise men and 
women. Andrew Johnson, president of the 
United States, never went to school, but 
learned to read in a tailor’s shop, taking 
every opportunity to learn more and use the 
knowledge as fast as he gained it. 

Over the mantel in Rudyard Kipling’s 
Brattleboro home were these words: “The 
night cometh when no man can work. What 
we put off to be done to-morrow fixes our 
standard for self-improvement.” 

How oft we watch the years and hope to 
see 

Our eager planning bring us victory, 


Forgetting that the greatest meeds are won 
By labor not in years but moments done! 


* * O* x * 


Since the war the whole problem of self- 
improvement has been worked out upon a 
scientific basis. We said to those maimed 
and crippled in battle, “If you will yourself 
help to the best of your ability, we will so 
train you that your handicap will not prove 
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Editor’s Correspondence. 


a serious disadvantage; we will prepare 
you for a job at which you can earn as 
much as in your previous position.” In a 
short time we have seen what has been done 
in psychological, surgical and mechanical 
re-construction. Ambition, hope and a 
willingness to work have not only re-con- 
structed our wounded men, but re-educated 
them also. New arms, new legs, new faces, 
yes, new minds and new spirits have taken 
possession of our hopeless boys, and now 
they by their own efforts hold places of 
their own, made by themselves. 
ar’® * * * * 

Do you remember how, in one of Barrie’s 
fables, the baby lark went to its mother, 
asking her to teach it to fly? “The mother 
thought hard about how she herself had 
learnt to fly long ago, but all she could re- 
call was that you suddenly do it. ‘Wait 
till the sun comes out after the rain,’ she 
said, half remembering. The rain came 
and glued the little bird’s wings together. 
‘I shall never be able to fly or to sing,’ it 
wailed. Then of a sudden it had to blink 
its‘eyes, for a glorious light had spread 
over the world. The baby bird’s breast 
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swelled, it did not know why, and it flut- 
tered from the ground, it did not know 
how. ‘The sun has come out after the 
rain, it trilled; ‘thank you, sun, thank 
you!’ and floated up crying, ‘Thank you!’” 

This fable is but a faint suggestion of 
what the Holy Spirit will do for your life, 
for mine and for all mankind. Let us then 
as our first step in self-improvement seek 
the fulness of the Holy Spirit. It will save 
us time, anxiety and much weariness of 
flesh. 


* * * * * 
In Randall’s “New Philosophy of Life” 


he shows two ways of emptying a glass of 
water. One way is to turn the glass upside 


. down, and the other is to substitute shot 


for the water by dropping it in, shot after 
shot, until the water is crowded out. 

We have no power to turn our mind and 
souls upside down, but we do have the 
power to control the things that go into 
their development. It is ours to say 
whether the things shall make or mar, im- 
prove or debase. To so control these things 
that we become the men and women God 
planned us to be makes life worth living. 


_ EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Letter from Dr. Grenfell. 


While I was serving as major of the 
Harvard Medical unit in France I used to 
visit among the French evrilés occasionally 
who had crowded into Boulogne from the 
devastated areas. I ran against the Rev. 
Arbousse Bastide, the Protestant evangel- 
ical pasteur of a struggling congregation. 
His only son was a prisoner in Germany, 
and a student for the ministry before the 
war. M. Bastide also ran a Foyer de Sol- 
dats, and just gave his all to the work and 
the war, as I found he was doing to the 
work for Christ both in peace and war. I 
went to his tiny but peaceful home several 
times, and he gave me many opportunities 
to. help those in distress that I could not 
have found without him, and which other 
officers took advantage of. 

A friend who has recently visited there 
writes me that all the people in northern 
France are suffering from the high cost 
of living, but keep the work going. The 
Protestants have all become poorer, and 
cannot continue properly to pay their min- 


isters. Homes are being sold as in England, 
and the poor tenants cannot find a place to 
go to. The pasteur among others has_to 
leave his home, so in despair they are 
collecting with a view to buying a small 
home for him. The synod in Paris is go- 
ing to pay one third if two thirds can be 
raised privately. 

I have sent a subscription as large as I 
can afford. It would be a thousand pities 
to let the work go down. The amount 
needed is 100,000 francs at the present rate. 
A few dollars now fetch so many francs I 
thought that if you would publish this ap- 
peal in the Recorp a few might go his way, 
for Christ’s sake—Wailfred T. Grenfell, 
M. D. 

We are happy to lay the matter before 
our readers, and to serve as the medium 
for transmitting any sums that may be 
sent to us for this specific purpose. 


A Cuban Northfield. 


' 
Recently I have been with: friends on 
a rather extensive trip to Home Mission 
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stations in Cuba, and have very much on 
my heart a project which should be of in- 
terest to all friends of Northfield. The 
missionaries at Sancti Spiritus are the Rev. 
Hubert Smith, a graduate of Mt. Hermon, 
and his wife, who is a graduate of North- 
field Seminary. They have a very beauti- 
ful and consecrated spirit, and have been 
unusually successful in their work. 

The thing which they are especially work- 
ing for just now is their “Cuban North- 
field.” They have had a conference for the 
past two years at Sancti Spiritus in June. 
Last year eighty workers, native and Amer- 
ican, from all parts of the island and of 
various denominations, attended. Every- 
where we went the missionaries spoke of 
the help and inspiration which the ten days 
conference had: brought to them. 

Cuba is in every respect a foreign mis- 
sion field, and the workers hailed with 
joy the opportunity of getting together to 
talk over their common problems and to 
receive the inspiration that the speaker 
from home brought to them. 

The problem of housing and feeding the 
conference is no small matter. Neighbors 
of the Smiths and families in the church 
helped to “sleep them,” and the local stores 
loaned the bedding and dishes, but Mrs. 
Smith with a helper did the cooking. She 
was terribly handicapped because of lack 
of dishes and cooking utensils. There were 
so few that they had to eat in shifts. 

Mrs. Smith needs about $300 to outfit 
her kitchen and dining room. Mr. Smith 
has with his own hands made long board 
tables and stained them, and the meals are 
served on these in the patio. Do you know 
of any Northfield friend who would be in- 
terested to help them out on this? The 
Smiths have real Northfield spirit, and their 
conference will be a success, but I should so 
much like to see them have a few tools 
and the hard work made as easy as possible. 
Their address is: 


Rey. Hubert G. Smith, 


Santa Feresa, 11, 
Sancti Spiritus, Cuba. 


—(Signed) Mrs. H. C. Louderbaugh. 


Friends who wish to help may serid gifts 
of money or material direct to Mr. Smith, 
or money to the editor of this magazine, 
who will be glad to remit to Mr. Smith. 
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All Roads Lead to Calvary. By Jerome K. 
Jerome. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. Cloth. 
348 pages. $2. 

“The Passing of the Third Floor Back’? was the 

best. bolt that Mr. Jerome ever shot. The book 

that lies before us for review has neither the power 
nor the interest of its predecessor, but there are 
hints and traces of the same power that made “The 

Third Floor Back” of such vital interest and in- 

fluence. 

Of course all roads do. not lead to Calvary. 
Some roads lead to hell, others have various des- 
tinations. The title, however, is a fetching one. 

The conclusion of the book hardly brings us to 
Calvary either, for “it was there that he came to 
her.” The particular “there”? was beneath some 
withered trees, and the scene that follows hardly 
suggests the New Testament.—H. P. 


Banquet of the Flowers. By P. D. T. Rob- 
erts. Union Press, Philadelphia. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 32 pages. 65 cents net. 


A novel and very clever story of Flower Land. 
The flowers give a banquet to their queen, the 
American Beauty rose, each being introduced in a 
way appropriate to its individuality. The purpose 
is to awaken the interest of children in flowers. 

The book is mechanically as dainty as the story, 
being illustrated in colors with full page and mar- 
ginal pictures of flowers. We wish we had about 
a hundred young friends to whom we might pre- 
sent copies. 


Our Book Table. 


Dispensational Truth. By Pastor Clarence 
Larkin. Published by the author, Fox Chase, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Paper. $2.50. 


Surely this is the ne plus ultra in charting the 
dispensational factors in the Bible—yet we be- 
lieve the author has published a later book devoted 
to Revelation. He states that “Dispensational 
Truth” represents over thirty years of study. 
Formerly a mechanical engineer and architect by 
profession, it represents also his skill as a draughts- 
man, Over forty charts and twenty-three pages 
of descriptive matter, cf size 9 x 20 inches, make 
up the book. 

There is nothing cheap or specially weird or 
funny about the charts when you examine them— 
chapter and verse is given for every detail. The 
diagrams are well drawn and well printed. The 
text is as clear cut and as well printed as the 
drawings. Evidently the author is a positive, defi- 
nite thinker, with the courage of his convictions. 


Fellowship Prayers. Selected by Sarah Truslow 
Dickinson. The Womans Press, New York. 
Cloth. 90 pages. 75 cents net. 


The prayers contained in this little volume have 
been culled from many sources. They are mostly 
modern, There are thirteen prayers of Professor 
Rauschenbusch, eight of Dr. Jowett, four that 
were offered at Y. W. C. A. conventions, two by 
the Unitarian Martineau, and one by St. Patrick. 
There are ‘prayers by Tagore and Drummond and 
Lyman Abbott, Richard Roberts and Christina Ros- 
setti. 

Let it not be thought, however, that the volume 
is a hodgepodge. It is in every way admirable, 
and will be found helpful to all who desire their 
devotions to be broad as well as brief.—H. P. 


God’s First Words. 
F. H. Revell Co., New York. 
pages. $1.25 net. 


In this book Dr. Watson gives a remarkable exposi- 
tion of the book of Genesis. His style is interest- 
ing—full of thought and exceedingly suggestive. 
Few, however, will follow him in all his interpre- 
tations. His interest centers upon types and anal- 
ogies. Everything that prefigures Christ and His 
millennial reign comes in for special emphasis. For 
those interested in this phase of Bible study the 
book will be of unusual value, but to the ordinary 
mind much of it will not appeal, as his interpreta- 
tions are often fanciful and not warranted by the 
plain reading of the text.—S. C. H. 


By George D. Watson, D. D. 
Cloth. 228 


Modern Reader’s Bible for Schools—New Testa- 
ment (The). Edited by Richard G. Moulton. 
Macmillan Co., New York. Cloth. 437 pages, 
$2.25. 


Any edition of the Bible that makes it more un- 
derstandable and attractive to the reader is worth 
while. The value of Professor Moulton’s work 
lies in the improved editorial presentation of the 
text. He is a literary expert, and has applied his 
genius to the revised version of Scripture, so 
that we have it printed not in the fashions of two 
or three centuries ago but in the styles we use 
to-day. 

This volume, being intended for schools, omits 
certain statistics (such as the genealogy of Jesus 
Christ in Matthew 1), and abridges or condenses 
other parts so as to make the main story or argu- 
ment stand out more clearly. It is not, however, 
a shorter bible in the sense of cutting out vital 
facts or teachings in order to suit the text-butch- 
er’s theology. It exhibits throughout an appre- 
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ciation of the dignity of the spiritual content and 
of the authors of the New Testament. 

Fresh scholarly ‘Introductions’ precede the text 
of the Gospels, Acts, the epistles and Revelation. 
The words of Lord Jesus are printed in bold face 
type, and the suggestion is made. that they would 
furnish a good course of study. The Gospels and 
epistles are given in the supposed chronological 
order. Outline divisions of books and topical 
subheads, notes, an index and a map make the 
volume more useful as a textbook. 

The type is large, and it is a handsome volume. 
Any person, young or‘old, will read the Scripture 
with new interest and insight in the form in which 
it is presented here. 


One Great Society (The): A Book of Recollec- 
tions, By Frederick Lynch. F. H. Revell Co., 
New York. Cloth. 223 pages’ $1.25, 


Intimate and interesting sketches of twenty nota- 
ble personalities of the past generation. Living 
as a boy in Peace Dale, R. I., the home of 
Rowland G, Hazard, and enjoying as a student at 
Yale the friendship of Dr. George P. Fisher, the 
author had in early as well as mature life an op- 
portunity of meeting men in the literary and et- 
clesiastical world who were well worth knowing. 
With happy characterization and pleasing incident 
he draws pen pictures of such men as Edward 
Everett Hale, Phillips Brooks, Ian Maclaren, R. S. 
Storrs, A. M. Fairbairn, Booker T. Washington 
and Washington Gladden. Dr. Hale is described 
as an old man who talked like a young man— 
talked of the future. Dr. Fisher is made respon- 
sible for the story of the boy who exclaimed after 
seeing a picture of the early Christians and the 
lions: “Mother, that little lion over there ain’t 
getting any!” Phillips Brooks made life “a 
thing of beauty, a great wonderful, heroic thing, 
if one clung to his great Captain, Christ.” The 
chatty and informal style adds to the interest of 
these reminiscences.—W. H. J. 


Plans for Sunday School Evangelism. By Frank 
L. Brown. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 
Cloth. 223 pages. $1.50 net. 


This practical study of Sunday school possibilities 
and methods by a trained worker in that sphere 
is based upon the fundamental assumption, which 
no intelligent student of religion and ethics and 
psychology can deny, that the chief field of evan- 
gelism is with the young, and that the big business 
of the church (if ever it is going to find it out) is 
not the rescue of the lost, but the prevention of 
adolescent individuals from becoming lost. 

It is pathetic to note’ the spasmodic attempts 
made by many churches to correct their blunders 
in not holding their young people through the stra- 
tegic “‘teen years” by commercializing revivalism, 
and thinking that a few crowded meetings-now and 
then will stay the crowds-from the precipice of 
destruction. The church must still have of course 
its Jerry MacAuley type of life-saving stations, 
but its main work is to see that the vast human 
marine, much of it composed of youthful smacks 
and cockleshells, voyages safely on its heavenward 
way. 

Mr. Brown treats helpfully of graded evangelism, 
factors in Sunday school evangelism, the pastor as 
a school shepherd, the superintendent and teachers 
as under shepherds, home codperation in evan- 
gelism, community carrelation, tactful and effective 
use of literature, and of the culmination of these 
unified efforts to save the young soul in Decision 
Day. A bibliography, which might well be longer 
and more detailed as to titles, is added.—C. A. 
Ay ae 
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Price of Peace (The). By Ernest Milmore Stires. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. Cloth. 279 
pages. $1.60 net. 


This volume of addresses, the author says, deals 
with the duties and opportunities of the church in 
a time of supreme trial. His hope is that we shall 
profit by the lessons of the war, and awaken. to 
the call of a nobler idealism. Dr. Stires’ earnest 
and patriotic words will find an echo in the hearts 
of all Christian Americans. Notably sane and 
readable is the discourse, ‘“‘When Christ Approves 
War.”—E. J. R. 


‘Stories for Talks to Boys. By F. H. Cheley. 
Association Press, New York. Art leather 
cloth. 347 pages. $2. 


No doubt many of these talks will be a suggestion 
and an inspiration to scout masters and other 
leaders of boys’, clubs, who often have to talk to 
boys and do not know what in the world to say. 
The many talks which are here given are straight 
to the point, and most of them worth while.—H. P. 


With Christ After the Lost: A Search for Souls. 


By L. R. Scarborough, B. A., D. D. Sunday 
School Board, Southern Baptist Convention, 
Nashville, Tenn. Cloth. 352 pages. $1.50 net. 


This book, though a textbook and acknowledged 
as such, is filled with a spirit of ardor and zeal. 
Indeed these qualities are somewhat too dominant. 
There is consequently a lack of that definiteness 
and precision of statement and completeness of 
discussion which one would naturally expect in a 
book for actual use in the classroom. But the 
plan of the book is excellent, even though there 
is this rather disappointing effect in the treatment 
of the topics set forth. Teachers and pastors can 
follow it with profit. 

The carefully worked out and classified arrange- 
ment of texts is valuable, the value being im- 
mensely increased by the fact that these texts are 
printed in full from the Bible, and not merely in- 
dicated by numeral references. Not always will 
the exegesis of these be accepted, however. 

It is almost impossible not to call attention to 
a rather curious thing at the very first of the 
volume. The whole treatment of Scripture is 
based on the acceptance of the Bible as the very 
Word of God, and yet, on the page immediately 
following the dedication, there is a group of- quo- 
tations, all from Scripture, which are somewhat 
startlingly accredited to separate writers, thus: 
the familiar “‘He that winneth souls is wise’’ to 
Solomon, one from the Gospels to Jesus. A -text 
from a psalm is assigned to David, while another 


from the same book is accredited to God!— 
LEMONS: . 

MAGAZINES. 
Biblical Review (The). April, 1920. R. M. 


Kurtz, editor. Bible Teachers Training School, 
New York. 156 pages. Quarterly, one dollar 
a year. 


This magazine is the equal of any that comes to 
our table in scholarly merit. Mechanically it is 
as well printed as a book. 

Dr. A. T. Robertson of Louisville contributes a 
25-page article on ‘‘Luke’s Method of Research,” 
which is very suggestive as to Luke’s methods of 
procuring and sifting and arranging material for 
his two books. Prof. G: Vos of Princeton Semi- 
nary discusses in thirteen pages ‘‘The Messiahship 
Formal or Essential to the Mind of Jesus.” Dr. 
E. G. Sihler of New York University occupies 
fifteen pages with a careful historical paper, ‘In 
the Era of Diocletian.” Rey. M. E. Aubrey of 
Cambridge, England, deals with ‘“‘The Meaning of 
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the Mayflower.” A review of current thought and 
activity and extended notices of four recent books 
follow. E - 

The longest article (46 pages) is devoted to a 
crushing attack upon spiritism by Rev. Albert 
Clark Wyckoff of Spring Valley, N. Y., at this 
point—its phenomena. ‘‘We insist that modern 
spiritism has not one new item of evidence to 
offer for its support. There is not the slightest 
justification for the postulating of the hypothesis 
of spirit control.’ Not all observers of psychic 
phenomena are prepared to take such a positive 
extreme stand. The author draws attention to the 
fact that the unhappy ones on the other side 


have never happened to be the sons of any parents 


who ever went to mediums—it is always happy 
ones who are heard from! He examines at length 
and exposes the inadequacy of Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
evidence in ‘‘Raymond,” and concludes by show- 
ing the flat contradiction between mediums and 
the Mediator, asking who furnishes the best cre- 
dentials in guarantee of reliability. 


PAMPHLETS. 


The Sunday School and the Home. 

The Aim and Purpose of the Sunday School. 

What does the Sunday School Teach? 

The Value of the Sunday School to the Com- 
munity. 

If anyone is alive to-day who is uninformed or in- 

different on the above topics, let him send three 

cents apiece to the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 

cation and Sunday School Work, Philadelphia, 

for these pamphlets. They are written by an ex- 

pert, Eugene C. Foster. 


The Church and Social Service. 
The Church’s Opportunity and Obligation. 


These two pamphlets by Dr. John McDowell treat 
of the same general theme but in different ways. 
Together they give a brief but comprehensive sur- 
vey of the Scriptural character of social service 
such as the church should undertake, with its re- 
lations to evangelism, home missions, etc. Pub- 
lished by the Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


‘BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Bible Types of Modern Men. By W. Mack- 
intosh Mackay. Geo. H. Doran Co., New 
York. Cloth. 326 pages. $1.75 net. 

Christian Adventure (The). By A. Herbert Gray. 
Association Press, New York. Board. 134 
pages. $1.25. 


Case Against Spiritualism (The). By Jane T. 
Stoddart. Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. 
Cloth. 141 pages. $1.50 net. 

Going Afoot: A Bock on Walking. By Bayard 
H. Christy. Association Press, New York. 
Cloth. 148 pages. 


Life 4nd Letters of Saint Paul (The). By David 


Smith. Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. 704 
pages. $6 net. 

Mary Marie. By Eleanor H. Porter. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston.’ TJllustrated. Cloth. 296 
pages. $1.90. 


Missionary Outlook in the Light of the War 


(The). By the Committee on the War and the 
Religious Outlook. Association Press, New 
York. Cloth. 329 pages. $2. 


World Survey. By the Interchurch World Move- 
ment of North America. Interchurch Press, 
New York. 2 vols. Maps. Board. $2. Volume 
I., 313 pages; Volume II., 222 pages. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


A Prophecy of Jeremiah. 


The seventy years of the captivity in 
Babylon were predicted in Jeremiah 25.11: 
“And this whole land shall’ be a desolation 
and an astonishment, and these nations 
shall serve the king of Babylon seventy 
years.” This prophecy was fulfilled. The 
return from the captivity after the seventy 
years was also predicted (29.10): “For 
thus saith the Lord, That after seventy 
years be accomplished at Babylon I wiil 
visit you, and perform My good word 
toward you in causing you to return to 
this place.” The carrying away of the re- 
mainder of the Temple vessels and their 
ultimate restoration to Jerusalem was fore- 
told (27. 21, 22): “Yea, thus saith the 
Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, concern- 
ing the vessels that remain in the house 
of the Lord and in the house of the king 
of Judah and of Jerusalem, they shall be 
carried to Babylon, and there shall they be 
until the day that I visit them, saith the 
Lord; then will I bring them up and restore 
them to this place.” This too was ful- 
filled. 

The fall of Jerusalem into the hands of 
the Babylonian troops was prophesied in 
Jeremiah 32.28: “Therefore thus saith the 
Lord, Behold, I will give this city into the 
hands of the Chaldeans and into the hand 
of Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon, and 
he shall take it.” In 589, when the Egyp- 
tian army had come to Jerusalem to aid in 
its defence and the Babylonian siege had 
been raised, Jeremiah still insisted that the 
Babylonians would take the city and the 
Egyptians retire (37.7-10): “Behold, Pha- 
raoh’s army which is come forth to help 
you shall return to Egypt into their own 
land, and the Chaldeans shall come again 
and fight against this city, and take it and 
burn it with fire.’ This too happened. 

On still another prophecy striking light 
has been thrown by the excavations of 
Prof. Flinders Petrie at Tahpanhes in 
Egypt. Jeremiah had gone with other 
refugees to this fortress on the Egyptian 
frontier. While he was there the word of 
the Lord came unto him, saying, 

“Take great stones in thine hand, and 
hide them in the clay in the brick-kiln 
which is at the entry of Pharaoh’s house 
in Tahpanhes, in the sight of the men of 
Judah, and say unto them, Thus saith the 
Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: Behold 
I will send and take Nebuchadrezzar the 
king of Babylon, My servant, and will set 
his throne upon these stones that I have 
hid, and he shall spread his royal pavilion 
over them, and when he cometh he shall 
smite the land of Egypt, . . and shall 
array himself with the land of Egypt as 
a shepherd putteth on his garment” (43. 


8-12). 


The word which in the old version is 
translated “brick-kiln” is in the new given 
as “brickwork,” or “pavement.” It describes 
the entrance to the fort of Pharaoh ars 
Tahpanhes,—a wide, paved area of. brick 
on the north of the fort, used for unload- 
ing camels, stacking goods and for the 
guard outside the fort. This pavement 
has with the rest of the fort been laid bare 
by Professor Petrie, and its identification 
with the pavement described by Jeremiah 
made clear. It has been much broken and 
washed away by rains, and the stones which 
Jeremiah placed there could not, of course, 
be identified. But Pharaoh-hophra fell 
into the hands of his enemies as Jeremiah 
had predicted (44.30), and was put to 
death. The ,Greek garrison which held 
Tahpanhes and other forts for him was 
expelled from Egypt, and the fortress being 
denuded of troops Nebuchadnezzar was 
able to enter Egypt without opposition. On 
his way he passed Tahpanhes, which he 
presumably occupied, “pitching his royal 
pavilion upon the wide brick pavement in 
the cool shadow of the high fort.” 


The Temple of Onias. 


The desecration of the Temple at Jeru- 
salem by Antiochus Epiphanes, the abom- 
ination of desolation spoken of by Daniel, 
led to the emigration of a large body of 
Jews to Egypt and to the establishment at 
Leontopolis of a new temple. This temple 
with the surrounding town was excavated 
by Prof. Flinders Petrie in 1906. It lay in 
the present Tell-el-Yehudiyeh, in close 
proximity to the Hyksos camp which 
Professor Petrie had previously opened up. 

An immense mound had first been con- 
structed by the emigrant Jews, and strongly 
fortified. The temple had just the pro- 
portions of the Temple of Solomon, and 
an inner and outer court before it. On 
the north side of the town were found 
immense quantities of burnt bones from the 
sacrifices. This was the temple of the high 
priest Onias. Professor Petrie’s report, 
“Hyksos and Israelite Cities,” calls atten- 
tion (page 27) to another matter which 
might seem fanciful were we not certain 
of the nature of the place. 

This New Jerusalem copied the form as 
well as the character of the Holy City. On 
the west side of Mt. Moriah was the deep 
ravine of the Tyropeon valley, on the other 
side of which lay the town. So here the 
steep revetment, ninety feet high on the 
west, stood over against the wall of the 
town, fifty feet high, with, in one part, a 
space of only a few yards between them. 
On the east a natural slope led down to 
the Kedron valley, and here the sloping side 
of the mound descended eastward to the 
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plain. From the Kedron there led up to 
the north end of the Temple area the great 
ceremonial stairway on the east side, lead- 
ing to the lower ‘rock-cut steps found by 
Petrie in 1891. This ran up on a high 
ridge of wall to the great platform. So 
here is a great high stairway on the east 
side, leading to the north entrance of the 
temple courts. Up this ceremonial stairway 
went no doubt, as in Jerusalem, processions 
of worshippers singing Psalms 120 to 134, 
the Songs of Degrees,—in other words, the 
psalms of the Temple stairway. On the 
north of the Temple lay the quarter of 
Bezetha, which was the main new region 
of Jerusalem in its later history. In the 
Egyptian copy the new town lay on the 
north of the temple. At Jerusalem the 
great citadel was the castle of Antonia, 
which commanded a view of the Temple 
courts and sacrifices,—a great grievance to 
the Zealots. So here the castlé on the north 
of the temple not only commanded the 
approaches and the outer walls, but looked 
' along the temple courts up to the temple 
itself. 

These close resemblances cannot be ac- 
cidental. The place was intended to be a 
model of Jerusalem, and a substitute, so 
far as possible, for that ideal city of the 
race. 

This temple in an alien land is now as 
a burnt out fire——sand and bones and deso- 
lation. But we have a picture in the Apoc- 
rypha of worship there in the days of 
Simon son of the great priest Onias. This 
is full of warmth and pomp. It is a portrait 
of Simon himself when performing his 
priestly functions, and overflows with sym- 
bol and eastern hyperbole: 

“How glorious was he when the people 
gathered round him at his coming from 
out of the sanctuary! 

“He was as the morning star in the midst 
of a cloud, as the moon at the full, as the 
sun shining forth upon the temple of the 
Most High, and as the rainbow giving light 
in clouds of glory. 

“He was as the flower of roses in the 
days of new fruits, as lilies at the water- 
spring, as the shoot of the frankincense 
tree in the time of summer, as fire and in- 
cense in the censer, as a vessel all of beaten 
gold, adorned with all manner of precious 
stones, as an olive tree budding forth fruit, 
and as a cypress growing high among the 
clouds. 

“When he took up the robe of glory and 
put on the perfection of exaltation ih the 
ascent of the holy altar he made glorious 
the precinct of the sanctuary. And when 
he received the portions out of the priests’ 
hands, himself also standing, he was as a 
young cedar in Lebanon. As stems of palm 
trees compassed they him about, all the 
sons of Aaron in their glory, and the Lord’s 
offering in their hands before all the con- 
gregation of Israel. 
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“And finishing the service of the altars 
that he might adorn. the offering of the 
Most High, the Almighty, he stretched out 
his hand to the cup, and poured of the 
bloom of the grape. He poured out at the 
foot of the altar a sweet-smelling savor 
unto the Most High, the King of all. Then 
shouted the sons of Aaron! They sounded 
the trumpet of beaten work. They made | 
a great noise to be heard for a remem- 
brance before the Most High. Then all 
the people together hasted and fell down 
upon the earth on their faces to worship 
their Lord, the Almighty, God Most High. 
The singers also praised Him with their 
voices. In the whole house was there made 
sweet melody, and the people besought the 
Lord Most High in prayer before Him that 
is merciful till the worship of ‘the Lord 
should be ended. And so they accom- 
plished His service. 

“Then he went down and lifted up his 
hands over the congregation of the chil- 
dren of Israel, to give the blessing unto 
the Lord with his lips, and glory to His 
name. And he bowed himself down in 
worship the second time, to declare the 
blessing of the Most High.” 


Christ’s parents made the journey 
from Galilee to the city of David which 
is called Bethlehem to be taxed, or pri- 
marily to be entered in the census of the 
Roman Empire which Cesar Augustus had ° 
ordered. We have no census form of this 
imperial enumeration, but Milligan’s “Greek 
Papyri,’ No. 17, gives-one of the succeed- 
ing emperor, Tiberius Cesar. It was 
drawn up in October 48 A. D.: 

“To Dorion strategus and royal scribe 
and Didymus topogrammateis, from Ther- 
moutharion the daughter of Theonis, with 
her guardian Apollonius the son of Sotades. 

“There are living in the house which 
belongs to me . . Thermoutharion a 
freedwoman of the above-mentioned So- 
tades, about sixty-five years of age, of 
medium height, dark-complexioned, long- 
visaged, a scar on the right knee. Total, 
three persons. ; 

“T, the above mentioned Thermoutharion, 
along with my guardian the said Apollonius, 
swear by Tiberius Claudius Cesar Augustus 
Germanicus, emperor, that assuredly the 
preceding document makes a sound and 
true return of those living with me, and 
that there is no one else living with me, 
neither a stranger nor an Alexandrian 
citizen nor a freedman nor a Roman cit- 
izen nor an Egyptian in addition to the 
aforesaid. If I am swearing truly may it 
be well with me, if falsely the reverse. 

“In the ninth year of Tiberius Claudius 
Cesar Augustus Germanicus, emperor.” 


Personal work wins but small applause 
from men, but it accomplishes great things. 
for God.—R. A. Torrey. 


EXEGETICAL NOTES. 


The Wellhausen Theory Tested at 


Three Points. 


The negative critics aver that the Pen- 
tateuch was largely composed after the Ex- 
ile by priests with the purpose of enhanc- 
ing priestly influence and prestige in Jeru- 
salem. Secondly, that Deuteronomy was 
written in the days of Josiah by an anony- 
mous forger to establish Jerusalem as the 
central sanctuary of the national religion. 

If this were the case it were natural that 
much would have been made in the Penta- 
teuch of Jerusalem,—its history, its claims 
to precedence over other places, its priestly 
relationships, etc. But as a matter of fact, 
Jerusalem is not mentioned once in the 
whole Pentateuch. The word Salem oc- 
curs in Genesis 14, but it is not certain that 
even this is synonymous with Jerusalem. 

If the alleged priestly writers were in- 
tent on a Jerusalem cult they would have 
brooked no rival to their favorite shrine. 
Yet the so-called Jahvist who is postulated 
as a Judean with all the prejudices favor- 
ing Jerusalem as Judea’s capital, never 
mentions this capital but sets down God’s 
appearance to Jacob at Bethel in the north- 
ern kingdom (Genesis 18.16). The hy- 
pothetical P, or priestly writer, also con- 
secrates Bethel with a memorial of these 
visions of God (Genesis 35. 14). 

2. The generation of Ezra which is sup- 
posed to have written the ritual portions 
of the Pentateuch lived in -an atmosphere 
of psalm and song and musical instrument, 
ce in... . apparel with eee 

sons of Asaph with cymbals, 
praise the Lorp, after the ordinance of as 
vid” (Ezra 3.10). Contemporary docu- 
ments, especially those relating to religious 
services, would certainly have reflected 
some remote echo of this musical interest. 
But when one turns to Numbers where the 
Levitical duties are defined one can detect 
no trace of this ministry of song and in- 
strument. “The instruments of the taber- 
nacle” put in their charge (Numbers 3.8) 
were not musical at all but candlesticks 
and vessels. The Levites were given cus- 
tody of the tabernacle hangings and boards 
and pillars and sockets. They were not 
choristers but burden bearers to whom was 
entrusted the moving and reérection of the 


tabernacle. The Temple musical service 
was not mentioned simply because the 
books of Leviticus and Numbers were 
written before it had come into existence. 

3. The title of “Lorp of hosts” is found 
in 1 Samuel 1.3 and not previously in the 
Old Testament, but it occurs between that 
passage and the end of Malachi 281 times. 
It was preéminently a later Jewish name 
for God. It is obvious that if the Penta- 
teuch had been written in the late period 
to which critics assign it, this name would 
have slipped in on one or another page. 
Its total absence is a very important indica- 
tion of the early composition of the Pen- 
tateuch. 


* * * * * 


And they called them, and commanded 
them not to speak at all nor to teach in 
the name of Jesus. Acts 4. 18. 


The text refers to Peter.and John, who 
had gone up to the Temple to pray and 
(as it developed) to exercise their ministry. 
This ministry of healing and instruction 
was rejected. They were not to speak in 
the name of Jesus. A generation later 
there were for many months at the Temple 
another Simon and another John, heads 
of rival factions during the awful days of 
the siege. No sharper contrast could exist 
than between the letters of Peter and John, 
shot through with the teaching and spirit 
of love, and the conduct of their namesakes 
who in 68-70 A. D. were engaged in the 
daily work of murder in the Temple pre- 
cincts. 

Peter said in his Temple sermon: “Ye 
denied the Holy One and the Just, and 
desired a murderer to be granted unto you,’ 
and Barabbas was but the first in the army 
of murder which followed. For seven 
years, says the Talmud, the nations of the 
world cultivated their vineyards with no 
other manure than the blood of Israel. In 
the civil war between the partisans of John 
and Simon all who attempted to fly from 
Simon were murdered by John, all who 
escaped from John were murdered by Si- 
mon. The Zealots, who were c8nnected 
with one or the other of these two leaders, 
remind one of the Jewish Bolsheviki of our 
own day. They brought 3000 Idumeans 
into the city, who cut the throats of the 
people of Jerusalem just as the mercenary 
Letts and Chinese slaughter in Russian 
cities. In both instances a Jacobin hatred 
of the rich and educated manifested itself. 
The last verse of the fourteenth of Revela- 
tion is, some think, a picture of Palestine 
at this time, a bridle-high river of blood 
running through it. And the swiftest cur- 
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rents swirled about the Temple whither 
Peter and John once went to pray. Its 
courts literally swam in gore,—priests and 


pilgrims mingling their blood with the 
victims. 
* * * * * 


We mentioned recently Prof. Rendel 
Harris’ theory that Paul, in speaking of 
himself as a citizen of no mean city (Acts 
21.39), had in mind a line from Euripides. 
Mr. Fulford in the Expository Times adds 
a fresh instance of possible quotation or 
allusion by Paul to Greek literature, and 
specifically to Euripides. He compares the 
exhortation in 1 Timothy 6.12, “Fight the 
good fight” (agonizou ton kalon agona; cf. 
also 2 Timothy 4.7), with the line in Eu- 
ripides’ ‘“‘Alcestis” where Admetus says: 
kaitot kalon g’ an tond’ agon egoniso. 

Paul quoted Aratus in Athens and Me- 
nander in the 15th of 1 Corinthians. He 
also quoted Epimenides (Titus 1.12). Dr. 
Rendel Harris has traced the phrase, “For 
in Him we live and move.and have our 
being,” also to Epimenides. This is a strik- 
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ing fact, for it relates itself with another 
allusion in the same speech at Athens. 
Paul says, “As I passed by and beheld the 
objects of your worship, I found an altar 
with this inscription, “To an Unknown 
God.’” The custom of erecting altars to 
unknown gods was, as Dr. David Smith 
tells us in his new “Life of ‘St Paul,” 
generally explained by a curious legend. 
In the sixth century B. C. it was said a 
pestilence had visited Athens, and it con- 
tinued after the citizens had offered propi- 
tiatory sacrifices to all the gods they knew. 
In their despair they summoned the Cretan 
poet and prophet Epimenides, and he drove 
a flock of sheep, both black and white, to 
the Areiopagos and suffered them to stray 
thence whither they would. Wherever each 
lay down it was sacrificed “to the fitting 
god.” The device proved efficacious, and. 
thenceforth it was the fashion throughout 
the Greek world to erect nameless altars 
bearing the dedication to an unknown god 
or to unknown gods. In other words Paul 
used Epimenides’ own phrase to make 
known the unknown god of Epimenides. 
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Acts 11. 1-30. 
Acts 12, 1-25. 


Questions to be Answered. 

1. How do we know that Barnabas was 
generous-hearted ? 

2.. What can you find out about Barna- 
bas? 

3. What was Saul’s vision in the Tem- 
ple, and where is the account given? 

4. Whom did Saul and Barnabas take 
back with them from Jerusalem? What 
can you find out about him? 

5. What cruel deed did Herod do about 
this tithe? 

6. Through what wonderful experience 
did Peter pass? 


Subject for Meditation. 

If God should call me to go as His mes- 
senger to the heathen, would I be willing 
to go? 


VII. In Gop’s Tratnrinc Camp. 


SEAS SERVICE. 

When the voyage was over, and Saul 
saw in the distance, first the ridge of moun- 
tains behind Tarsus, and then the city it- 
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self, with its wharves lined with ships from 
all patts of the world, we can imagine his 
mingled feelings of anticipation and dread, 
How he longed to see his parents and boy- 
hood friends, yet how will they receive the 
news that he has become a follower of the 
lowly Nazarene? Will they be glad and 
welcome him, or will they drive him away? 
History does not tell anything of this home- 
coming. His parents may not have been 
living, but tradition says that his father 
was so angry with him that he drove him 
out of the house and disinherited him. 
However that may be, it would not be a 
great surprise to Saul. Had he not himself 
bitterly hated the followers of Christ? 
While he would feel keenly his father’s 
displeasure and disappointment in the son 
who had been so carefully educated, still 
he knew that God was with him, and he 
could easily support himself by his trade. 

For six or seven years we hear nothing 
of him. Doubtless he worked at his trade, 
studied the Scriptures, especially with re- 
gard to the prophecies about the Messiah, 
and talked with one and another as he had 
opportunity about the new faith which had 
Xo) changed his life. He was learning many 
lessons in trust and obedience in this train- 
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ing camp when some would have chafed 
and fretted because they could not get into 
more active service. God did not forget 
His soldier, and as soon as he was ready 
for it God called him to wider service. 

One day as he was working in his shop 
he looked up to find a bronzed, pleasant- 
faced man standing in the doorway. His 
costume and face were different from those 
to which he was accustomed, and so he 
scanned the face more carefully. Then 
springing to his feet he rushed eagerly to 
the stranger and embraced him. The new- 
comer was none other than his old friend 
Barnabas, the generous-hearted, faithful 
disciple who was the first one in Jerusalem 
to believe his story of his conversion. 
How glad Saul was to see him, and how 
eagerly he questioned him about the friends 
in Jerusalem, asking whether they were 
still being persecuted! 

When Saul’s questions were answered 
Barnabas told him the reason for his com- 
ing. There was a wonderful work going on 
in Antioch. Some of the disciples who had 
fled from Jerusalem when the persecution 
was at its height, had gone to Antioch and 
there preached the good news of salvation. 
Many of the Jews had believed, and—more 
wonderful still!—_many of the Greeks in 
the city had also believed, given up their 
heathen gods and become disciples of 
Christ. “The work is growing so fast, and 
the people are so eager to hear, that I can- 
not do the preaching alone. I want you to 
come and help me. Will you?” 

Would he go? What a question to ask! 
Saul is so eager to be off that he can hardly 
wait to settle up his business and get ready 
to leave—forever—the city where he was 
born. As soon as possible they are off. 
Saul young and eager can hardly wait for 
the older and more deliberate Barnabas. 

We do not know whether they went by 
ship across the bay to Seleucia and then by 
foot along the Orontes river, or whether 
they went on foot the whole distance, pass- 
ing around the northeastern arm of the sea; 
but we can be sure that the journey was 
made as quickly as possible, as they were 
both anxious to be at the work they loved. 
As they journey we can almost hear 
Barnabas telling Saul of the converts from 
heathenism that have been gained, and of 
the many questions that have come up 
among the Jews because of the Greeks who 
are becoming disciples. Shall they be com- 
pelled to conform to the Jewish laws or 
not? This is a grave question not only for 
the present but for all future time. 

Upon reaching Antioch they begin at 
once to preach and teach, answering ques- 
tions as they are taught of God. : 

For a year they wrought together with- 
out taking any vacation, and their work 
was so blessed that the church grew stead- 
ily. As both Jews and Gentiles were now 
bound together by a common faith in Jesus 
Christ, they had to have a name which 
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could include them all. What could it be? 
Their enemies solved the problem by dub- 
bing them by the name of-the Founder of 
their faith—Christ’s ones, or “Christians.” 
This is the first time that Christ’s followers 
were called by this name, but now it is used 
all over the world as a badge of faith in 
Jesus Christ. 

Saul and Barnabas preached daily to the 
crowds from every nation who came on 
business or pleasure to this beautiful city 
of marble and palaces, colonnaded streets, 
wonderful gardens and sparkling fountains, 
How their hearts ached as they saw those 
people bowing before the statue of Apollo, 
knowing by the hungry look in their faces 
that they found not the God of peace after 
whom they were ignorantly groping! The 
“good news” was for all, and Saul yearned 
that all these misguided people might know 
the One who said, “I am the way, the truth, 
and the life.” 

One day some travelers who had come a 
long distance reached Antioch, and being 
fellow disciples they joined the Christians 
in their daily worship. One of them who 
was gifted with the power of prophecy 
predicted that there was soon to be a great 
famine. Knowing how much suffering 
there would be among the poor in Jerusa- 
lem, the Christians at Antioch decided to 
deny themselves and send a special offer- 
ing to relieve those who were worse off 
than themselves. When the money had 
been gathered it was necessary to send it 
by trusted messengers, so Saul and Barna- 
bas were chosen to carry the gift, which 
they probably converted into corn and figs 
and other kinds of food. 

Nine years have passed since Saul fled 
from Jerusalem because the Jews there 
wanted to kill him. Will they still hate 
him and refuse to hear him? Surely they 
will listen when they see that he, with all 
his education, has stood firm all these years 
and is now bringing food for their starvy- 
ing people from Jews and Greeks who are 
followers of Saul’s Master.. But no! 
Their hearts are as hard as rock. They 
stop their ears and spit and call him traitor 
when he tries to tell them the good news. 
Saul is sick at heart that he can get none 
of his old friends and comrades to listen 
to him. 

While worshiping in the Temple one 
day God gives him a message of encourage- 
ment. He tells him that He has a special 
work for him, and that he is to go over- 
seas to give the Gospel to the heathen who 
know not God. 

When Saul and Barnabas had finished 
distributing the food to those who were in 
need, they returned to their friends in An- 
tioch to make their report. The Christians, 
who realized something of the joy of giv- 
ing, were now ready to make a still greater 
sacrifice and give of their very best that 
others might know the wondrous storv of 
salvation. 


BIBLE NOTES FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS. 
LEAVES FROM AN INTERPRETER’S NOTEBOOK. 
~ Rev. John Gardner, D. D. 


JULY, 1920. 


Thursday, 1st. Psalm 1.1. 


This psalm is regarded by many as a 
preface to the whole book. It is the work 
of a Bible student and keen observer of hu- 
man nature. It is a beatitude on goodness. 
Old Adam Smith described it as follows: 

““Blessed is the man,’ that is, the one in 
a thousand who lives for the accomplish- 
ment of the end for which God created 
him. (1) God made man for happiness; 
(2) every man feels a desire to be happy; 
(3) all human beings abhor misery; (4) 
happiness is the grand object of pursuit 
among all men; (5) so perverted is the hu- 
man heart that it seeks happiness where 
it cannot be found, and in things which are 
naturally and morally unfit to communicate 
it; (6) the true way is laid down here.” 

The author depicts with accuracy the 
stages through which a man degenerates 
into wickedness. Someone has pointed 
out that there are‘three degrees of habit, 
three degrees of evil character and three 
degrees of avowed wickedness. 

1. A man’s habits are formed by heredi- 
tary bias stimulated through environment. 
He instinctively associates with his fellows 
and imbibes their ways of thinking. After 
a while he deliberately assumes an attitude 
toward great moral questions. Ultimately 
he allies himself with the social attitudes, 
practices, principles of those who repudiate 
the authority of God in human life. The 
man walks, then stands, then sits down at 
the table with organized wickedness. 


2. Wickedness first expresses itself in 


passionate, restless impulse. It does not 
reason, it does not submit itself to control, 
it does not render to all their due. It with- 
holds from God, from society, from the 
man himself, what is due. It is wayward, 
impulsive, lax. The undisciplined soon be- 
comes the errant and passes over into the 
region of prohibited limits. The man does 
not set himself to do things because they 
are good and right, but because they are 
wrong. He knows that they are prohibited, 
yet insists on tasting them. Ultimately he 
comes to the point where he mocks and de- 
rides what is religious. He turns every- 
thing good into ridicule. He makes divine 
things the object of a jest. 

3. So the psalmist defines the stages of 
evildoing as, first, an idea, undefined and 
unavowed. The man commits a number 
of impulsive acts through suggestion or 
imitation or mere impulse. Later he comes 


to the open expression of the motives and 
tendencies of his life. His ideas become 
public. Inward counsel is turned into open 
ways of acting; he becomes a man of the 
world. At last he sits down with others 
in a deliberate confederacy of wickedness. 
He is an avowed supporter of things that 
are selfish and alien from God. 


Our God, we would know the blessedness 
of sins forgiven, the liberation of our souls 
from the thraldom of evil habit, the union 
of our hearts with Thine. We pray that 
Christ. may occupy the throne of our be- 
ing, and that His mind may possess us so 
that our thoughts may be pure, our impulses 
divine. Hear us, we beseech Thee, in 
Christ's name! Amen. 


Friday, 2nd. Psalm 1. 2-6. 


Blessed is the man who regulates his life 
by the Scriptures, the man who does not 
read his Bible in an erratic way, but who 
loves the rhythm of its speech, who cons 
over its pages, who repeats to himself its 
messages. This man is one whose moy- 
ing principle is loyalty to God and truth. 
His will, his desire, his heart motive are to 
do the thing that is taught. The psalmist’s 
Bible was not as large as ours. He did not 
know the rich fulness of glory which we 
have seen in the face of Jesus Christ. Yet 
his Bible was a lamp unto his feet, and if 
we were wise it would be a light unto our 
paths. 

The first characteristic of such a man is 
culture. The uncultured soul is like an 
uncultivated field overgrown with briers 
and thorns. The man of the beatitude is 
like a planted tree, he does not grow wild. 
He is like a tree carefully planted in a 
region subject to wise irrigation, his roots 
will strike deep, he will bear fruit, his life 
will be regular and consistent, it will be 
beautiful, strong and life-giving. Others 
will derive refreshment and_ inspiration 
from it. This attribute of freshness, 
beauty, beneficence is what gives charm to 
goodness. 

The ungodly man is devoid of stability 
or fruitfulness. He perishes as wild shrubs 
and weeds perish in an arid soil. He is like 
chaff. The Eastern farmer placed his 
threshing floor in a high and exposed place 
where the wind could blow the chaff 
whither it listed. It was refuse and of no 
value. A wicked man’s life ends in dis- 
appointment and ruin. His life cannot 
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stand the test. A good man’s life, however, 
has eternal significance. It bears the stamp 
of divine approval. It is honored in the 
annals of the faithful as a man who was 
true to his nation’s ideals. It is an object 
of divine solicitude; God exercises over it 
watchful care and love. 


O Lord, we pray that we may learn to 
hide Thy Word in our hearts. We thank 
Thee for the glory enshrined in the Holy 
Book, for the knowledge of the way of life 
therein imparted, for the firm, sweet voice 
of our Redeemer which echoes from its 
pages. Grant, we beseech Thee, that Thy 
Spirit may breathe upon the Word and 
bring the truth to sight! Amen. 


Saturday, 3rd. Psalm 2. 


Maclaren says of the poet-prophet of 
this psalm, “This grand poem may be called 
an idealizing of the monarch of Israel, but 
it is an idealizing which expected realiza- 
tion. The psalm is prophecy as well as 
poetry, and whether it had contemporary 
persons and events as a starting point or 
not, its theme is a real person, fully pos- 
sessing the prerogatives and wielding the 
dominion which Nathan had declared to be 
God’s gift to the king of Israel.” 

First, we see organized wickedness mas- 
querading as government. The psalmist 
casts his eye over the empires known to 
him and asks with wonder and with horror 
why they throw off the yoke of Jehovah. 
They are not leagued against a tyrant but 
against the Author of justice and judgment. 
They have organized councils for what 
they imagine to be mutual protection, they 
have hatched their plots. They are like 
restive animals seeking to break their cords 
and to throw off the yoke of allegiance. 
Turning his glance from the wild confu- 
sions of politicians and militarists, from 
the tramp of soldiers and the pride of of- 
ficers with their words of haughty menace, 
the psalmist looks into the tranquil heavens 
and sees Jehovah seated upon His everlast- 
ing throne, and his heart is comforted. ° 

Second, the universe is beneath the sway 
of the Eternal who will carry out His 
plans. The kings of the earth may organ- 
ize themselves, but God will set up His 
throne and place upon it His own Son, and 
through Him issue His decree and pro- 
mulgate the laws of His kingdom which is 
universal and everlasting. Ah, God shall 
win! The raging and the imagining of 
the heathen is vanity. In calm tranquillity 
Jehovah addresses His Son and anoints 
Him Lord of all. Never did the kings of 
this earth seem more invincible than when 
they crucified Christ, never were they more 
utterly confounded, for that day was the 
day of His coronation. 

Third, the triumph of Christ is assured. 
Wisdom suggests that the kings of the 
earth should submit themselves politically 
and religiously to the dominance of the 
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Lord’s Anointed. In homage and service 
to Him is their safety. Persistent rebellion 
will involve their irretrievable ruin. e 
The Christian church has learned to see 
the fulfilment of this prophecy in Jesus of 
Nazareth. At His baptism God calied Him 
His well beloved Son. When He ascended 
into heaven He sat down on God’s throne, 
His universal sway is in process of fulfil- 
ment. At His second advent He shall rule 
over the recalcitrant with a rod of iron. 
Let us make our peace with Him. Let us 
eee to Him the homage which is His 
ue. 


Hail to Thee, O Christ! Once Thou 
didst come in meckness, showing Thy ten- 
derness and compassion, bearing our sin 
and carrying our sorrows. Through Thy 
merits we found favor, in Thee we found 
life. Thou art the Son of God, Thou art 
the King of kings and Lord of lords. To 
Thee we bend our knees. To Thee we sur- 
render our wills. Help us to do the things 
that are pleasing to Thee! Amen. 


Sunday, 4th. Psalm 3. 


Among the Jews the day was supposed to 
begin in the evening, and this psalm was 
evidently written for use at the commence- 
ment of the day. It has a national and a 
personal application. There are times when 
those who create public opinion and insti- 
gate their nation to certain policies affect 
to be influenced only by questions of ex- 
pediency. They look to their own interests 
and believe that a nation’s policy should 
be determined by its strength. Questions 
of a religious and moral nature are treated 
with scorn. “If God has anything to say, 
He is on the side of big battalions.” Yet 
somehow history tells strange tales about 
the frustration of the knavish tricks of 
those who have a simple will to power. 
Israel again and again had been treated 
with scorn and told that there was no help 
for her in her God, but somehow the poli- 
cies of her enemies failed, and the Lord 
proved Himself a trusty shield and weapon. 

What was true of the nation was true of 
each individual believer. This psalm is for 
the man who knows that prayer is his 
mightiest weapon. Those who stand out- 
side the pale may jeer at him and threaten 
him, and tell him that there is no help in 
his God. But he knows the deep peace and 
the strong courage that come to the man 
who believes in the availability of the di- 
vine resources. The presence of Jehovah 
is an impregnable defense. He can always 
keep his head up as a man who knows 
neither shame nor fear. He declares that 
whenever he called aloud to Jehovah he 
was answered. Indeed God works a great 
miracle and helps the believer to lie down 
and sleep amid circumstances that would 
prove unendurable to the man of the world. 
Faith and prayer breed confidence. God 
fights our battles while we sleep. Many a 
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man comes to the end of the day with a 
feeling that something is impending which 
.may bring sorrow and distress, but after 
committing himself to God he falls into 
deep and refreshing slumber, and when he 
awakes all trouble has vanished. 


Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take! 
The clouds ye so much dread 

Are big with mercies, and shall break 
In blessings on your head. 


O God, who always hearest the prayers 
of Thy children, and dost give to them Thy 
peace in the midst of distraction and dis- 
tress, we thank Thee for the confidence 
with which Thou dost enable us to face the 
circumstances of life which seem to be 
fraught with disaster. Thou art a God of 
deliverances. Thou dost guide us through 
all the mazes of life. Help us to trust Thee 
fully! For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Monday, 5th. Psalm 4. 

This psalm is complementary to Psalm 
-3. The difficulty about accepting the head- 
ing of the psalm as fixing its date lies in 
the fact that Absalom had the people with 
him while David was supported by the men 
of rank, whereas the psalm implies the op- 
posite. On the other hand, Zerubbabel and 
Joshua faced the precise circumstances de- 
picted here. Whatever the original setting 
the words have special significance for our- 
selves. 

Here is a man devoted to the service of 
God but hindered by criticism from within 
his own circle as well as by hostility from 
those without. The influential people are 
the most difficult to meet when in opposi- 
tion. What is to be done? Why, take God 
into partnership! Many people act on the 
assumption that God will or ought to help 
them anyhow, and therefore neglect to pray. 
This man knows God, and that He will 
hear him when he calls. God is the God 
of his right; that is, God will right him, 
God will vindicate his cause. God always 
stands as the approver and vindicator of a 
man who sincerely devotes himself to do- 
ing the divine will. God has made room 
for him in past times, and will. get him out 
of a tight corner again. Did you ever find 
yourself hemmed in so that you had no 
freedom of action, every outlet appearing 
closed, beset by criticism when you ought 
to have been supplied with resources and 
cooperation? This is what the psalmist 
had known. In such an hour he cried to 
God, and then beheld the miracle of yield- 
ing opposition and a roomier place in which 
to act. Because of past experiences he re- 
sorts to prayer, and in courage born of 
communion dares to utter brave words to 
those who have been hostile and striving 
to undermine his influence. 

The psalmist gives good counsel. “Stand 
in awe, and sin not.” It is dangerous to 
trifle with the authority of God. The good 
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man would conquer his enemies by chang-- 
ing their attitude toward what is right and 
holy. Love is a mightier weapon than the 
sword. You have won a greater victory 
by capturing a man’s soul than by burning 
the roof over his ‘head. Commune -with 
your own heart in the silence of the night. 
Let conscience be your mentor. Learn the 
fact of God, and regulate your life by it. 
Speak in your heart, say it quietly to your- 
selves. Then when forgotten truths blaze 
on the waking eye like phosphorescent 
writing in the dark, the nobler self makes 
its voice heard. 

“Offer the sacrifices of righteousness,” 
that is, those expressing worship out of an 
honest, sincere and contrite heart. Mac- 
laren says, “The poet who could meet hate 
with no weapon but these earnest pleadings. 
had learned a better lesson than the hate 
of hate, the scorn of scorn, the love of love, 
and so anticipated ‘Bless them which 
curse ,you.” The man who has thus 
learned the secret of victorious living can 
lie down and go to sleep at once in. peace 
with the benediction of God upon him, 
with the gladness of trust in his soul, know- 
ing that he is safe in his Father’s keeping. 


O God, we thank Thee for the wictory 
that overcometh the world, even our faith. 
We thank Thee that though there are many 
adversaries there is also the Friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother. Give us 
courage to continue our pilgrimage! For 
Christ's sake. Amen. 


Tuesday, 6th. Psalm 5. 


This psalm was intended to be used in 
the Temple at the hour of morning wor- 
ship. It would be chanted by the Levitical 
choir while the pious Jews were bowing 
before God in worship, ere entering upon 
the responsibilities of the day. It is not 
easy to be good. The world is too much 
with us, soon and late. The attitude of 
the majority is hostile to the building of 
the kingdom of God which is righteousness. 
Multitudes of men and women who profess 
a nominal attachment to the house of God 
and occasionally attend its hours of wor- 
ship are really hostile to the things for 
which it stands. Evil, pride and deceit are 
a trinity of foes leagued against the man 
who would reverence the Lord and seek to 
walk in His paths. The man who would 
devote himself to Jehovah must enter upon 
each day with awe. The hazards are great, 
God demands loyalty, and he who would 
be true needs wisdom that is born of 
prayer. 

Evil is seldom open in its attack. It tries 
to take us in ambush. It hides itself after 
spreading its net, and waits for our feet to 
become enmeshed. We are like sheep in 
need of a shepherd’s guidance. Our Shep- 
herd must show us the right way, He must” 
make it the safe way, He must make it the 
straight and even way so that no one shall 
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ever be able to disturb us with the taunt, 
Where is thy God? 

The psalmist does not permit the godly 
man to take evil for granted. He would 
have him abhor if and seek to have it and 
its emissaries overthrown. He would have 
heaven openly on the side of goodness, vin- 
dicating and blessing the man who is loyal 
to his God, 

Our Father, who blessest the man who 
docth righteously, and defendest those who 
follow Thy guidance, we pray that Thou 
wouldst help us to be attentive to Thy 
voice and to obey Thy commandments. 
Help us to be watchful and prayerful! 
Show Thyself as our champion! For 
Chriss sake. Amen. 


Wednesday, 7th. Psalm 6. 


Maclaren says: “Whoever wrote this 
psalm wrote it with his blood. The worth 
of this little plaintive cry depends on quite 
other considerations than the discovery of 
the name of the singer or the nature of his 
sorrow. It is a transcript of a personal ex- 
perience, a guide for a road which all feet 
have to travel. Its stream runs turbid and 
broken at first, but calms and clears as it 
flows.” 

The psalm is known as the first of the 
penitential psalms. Was it written early 
or late? Its language is found in other 
psalms and in Jeremiah. Did the other 
psalms copy this, or did the psalmist, wres- 
tling with a hard problem, turn to the other 
psalms for comfort? Is it the problem of 
an individual, or that of a remnant of God’s 
people who are in great distress and who 
in their misery snatch at the skirts of God 
and pray? 

It is a psalm to be used in times of dire 
perplexity. The foes pressing on this man 
are not wicked rulers,—these have already 
been met; nor hostile nations,—these again 
- have been confronted by one who prays; 
but to-day God’s saint bows in prayer be- 
cause of the workers of trouble in the 
larger life of Israel. 

The man is in distress of body and soul. 
He is sick and nigh unto death because of 
morbid fear. He thinks that God is chas- 
tising him. He is tormenting himself by 
his thoughts of God. He thinks that when 
wicked men torture him he is really being 
punished by God, who uses them as His 
weapons of chastisement, and it seems a 
long drawn out punishment. 

Would that you and I could learn to tell 
our doubts to God! Remember the chal- 
lenge uttered through the prophet, “Testify 
against Me, saith the Lorn; what iniquities 
have your fathers found in Me?” It is a 
great thing to talk things out with God. 
The psalmist shows how deep is his hurt 
in verses six and seven. “All sad hearts are 
tempted to shut out God and to look at their 
own griefs. There is a strange pleasure in 
turning round the knife in the wound and 
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recounting the tokens of misery. But even 
while thus his spirit is bitterly burying itself 
in his sorrows the sudden certainty of the 
answer to his prayer flashes on him. ‘Some- 
times a light surprises,’ as Cowper, who too 
well knew what it was to be worn with 
groaning, has sung.” 

As the psalmist unburdens himself he 
finds that which he imagined to be punitive 
is really loving chastisement, and that God 
is a God of loving-kindness and of tender 
mercy. It was the lesson to be learned. It 
is the great revelation of the Gospel. Life 
is transformed when you know that the di- 
rector of all your ways, the controller of all 
circumstances is love. So a psalm which 
begins in tears closes in radiance. God 
hears and knows, and His servant learns to 
praise Him. 


O God, we praise Thee for the comfort 
of Thy promise that the seed of faith which 
is developing in our souls shall be guarded 
and watered every moment, and that Thou 
wilt watch over it night and day. Help us 
to believe in the providence of each mo- 
ment, that He who watches over Israel 
never slumbers or sleeps! Let the con- 
sciousness of Thy abiding presence go with 
us! For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Thursday, 8th. Psalm 7. 


These early psalms are designed to ex- 
press the feelings, the needs, the prayers 
of men as they confront different phases 
of life. There is a psalm for those who are 
surrounded by hostile foes, there is another 
psalm for those who find their chief men 
leagued against them. Again, there is a 
psalm for the man distressed by those in 
the world around him who are set on work- 


’ ing him injury. And now we have the cry 


of a man who has a personal enemy who 
tracks him down with malicious hate. He 
is being traduced. His foe stalks him as a 
lion his prey. It seems impossible to shake 
him off. What is a man to do under such 
circumstances? The psalmist thinks he 
should seek the protection of God. 

This implacable foe is using the weapon 
of slander. He is saying that his victim is 
treacherous, that he is capable of being 
bought, that he breaks his covenant, that he 
invents evil against those who believe them- 
selves to be his friends. It is a cruel blow 
which is aimed at a good man’s honor. 

There is no one to whom the servant of 
God can turn but to God Himself. Some 
forms of attack cannot be met by protesta- 
tions of innocence. A slander has but to 
be reiterated long enough to make some 
people think that there is a cloud over the 
victim’s life. So this good man first 
spreads his hands before the holy God, and 
cries, “If ever these hands were polluted 
by bribery!” So he opens his heart, and 
cries, “If ever I break faith with a friend, 
then let my pursuer overtake me and let 
my life pay the price of my perfidy!” Then 
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he seeks protection and defense as one who 
is innocent. 

Personal suffering evokes sympathy with 
his nation, and the cry of the individual be- 
comes social. Israel needs to know God 
as righteous in judgment and as a shield to 
the innocent. 

The psalmist has strong faith in God. 
He believes that God is not slow in judg- 
ment, but that He is whetting His sword 
and bending His bow, and that His arrow 
will find its mark, and the malignant and 
ruthless enemy shall be destroyed. The 
man who tried to snare him in a covered 
pit has been observed by God, and the All- 
wise will frustrate his designs. It is one 
of the strange facts of life that when men 
embark on wicked devices they are snared 
in their own nets. The universe is against 
the maligner. Nothing is more disappoint- 
ing than the reward which the wicked man 
reaps. He looked for satisfaction, and be- 
hold, shame and disrepute are his heritage! 
Malice is a boomerang and hurts the man 
who sends it forth. God is on the side of 
goodness, and those who‘are loyal to right- 
eousness shall end their pilgrimage with 
songs of triumph. 

O God, if Thou art on our side we will 
not fear what our foes can do unto us. ly 
Thou art our Captain the battle is already 
won. Thou dost lead us to the battle with 
songs. Help us to know Thy presence in 
the van of the army! So shall we be per- 
suaded that he always wins who sides with 
God. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Friday, 9th. Psalm 8. 1-4. 

John Ruskin held that Psalms 1, 8, 19, 
23 and 24 if well studied and well believed 
suffice for all personal guidance; Psalm's 
48, 72 and 75 contain the law and prophecy 
of all just government; Psalm 104 antici- 
pates every triumph of natural science. 
Ewald spoke of this psalm as a flash of 
lightning cast into the darkness of the 
creation. The psalmist has evidently 
brooded for a long time while standing be- 
neath the stars. ; 

The psalm begins and ends with God. 
Nature is His changing vesture, man en- 
shrines His thought. Standing beneath the 
stars this man finds himself in relation to 
God. It may be that he was standing on 
some eminence at a distance from the vil- 
lage in the hour immediately following the 
sunset, that mystic hour when a solemn 
hush rests upon the air, when the darken- 
ing sky becomes luminous with starlight, 
when you hear the lambs calling to their 
mothers, and rising from the village comes 
the conversation of neighbors and the 
laughter of boys and girls as they turn their 
steps toward home. The glory of the sky 
grips him, the voices from the village seem 
to him to articulate praise to the Creator. 
Then, as the noises from the village cease 
and he finds himself held by the vast silence 
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of the night, there sweeps over him a sense 
of his insignificance, and he exclaims, 
“What is man?” “The silent depths, the 
inaccessible splendors, spoke to this psalm- 
ist, as they do to all sensitive souls, of man’s 
relative insignificance, but they spoke also. 
of the God whose hand had fashioned 
them; and the thought of Him carried with 
it the assurance of His care for so small a 
creature, and therefore changed the aspect 
of his insignificance.” 

What a human figure is to a landscape, 
God is to the universe. You look on a vast 
nothingness unless you see His presence 
in nature’s varying aspect. The psalmist 
sees the name of God in everything; that is,. 
all nature’s manifold expressions are elo- 
quent with the nature and character of God. 
To the eye of faith God’s nature as re- 
vealed in the universe is nobly glorious. 
This is true especially in humanity. The 
frailest human form is eloquent in its tes- 
timony to God’s power as well as His prov- 
idence. The man who becomes his own 
providence, who insists on making his own 
world, is shamed by the testimony in the 
lives of the frailest believers to the gra- 
cious benevolence of the Almighty. “In spite 
of the vastness of the interval which sepa- 
rates him from those majestic souls of crea- 
tion, man, mortal, frail, earthborn, is the 
object of God’s regard. He is both mind- 
ful of him, and visits him. Man is not lost 
to His omniscience, and His ‘visitation,’ 
that is, His constant and continuous provi- 
dential regard, sustains his life, supplies 
his needs, and ministers to his happiness.” 


When all Thy mercies, O my God, . 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view I’m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise! 


O God, we thank Thee for the golden- 
tressed sun, for the silver moon, for all the 
shining orbs of night. We-thank Thee for 
the wind, for heat and cold, for winter 
and summer. We thank Thee for the ver- 
dant earth, for its fruitfulness as for its 
beauty. We thank Thee for man, whom 
Thou hast made in Thy image and after 
Thy likeness. We thank Thee for Je- 
sus Christ, our Lord and Saviour. We 
thank Thee for Thy gracious Spirit. We 
thank Thee for an immortal hope. Accept 
our praise, we beseech Thee! Amen. 


Saturday, 10th. Psalm 8. 5-9. 


The psalmist contemplates man in his 
essential nature—man who lacks little of 
being God, man who possesses self-con- 
scious reason. Driver speaks of this as “the 
faculty separating man from the brute 
creation, enabling him to know in a sense 
in which the animals do not know, to act 
with deliberate forethought and adaptation 
of means to ends, to originate’—a power 
which may be said to correspond in some: 
measure, though of course in an infinitely- 
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lower degree, with the creative will of God, 
the faculty in virtue of which he is capa- 
ble of articulate speech, which is the ex- 
pression of the rational mind, and has the 
capacity of distinguishing not only, as the 
animals do, pleasure and pain, but also right 
and wrong, and the power to a certain de- 
gree of apprehending God and of holding 
communion with Him. These faculties of 
knowledge, thought, speech, discovery, orig- 
ination, invention, this power of apprehend- 
ing religious and moral truth, these intellec- 
tual and spiritual endowments which raise 
man above sense and time and merely ma- 
terial considerations, which elevate him 
above the brutes and ally him with God, 
and which are all dependent on, and are 
in fact parts of the one supreme and 
princely gift of self-conscious reason,— 
these are what are meant when it is said 
that man is created in the image of God, 
and they are what are alluded to here when 
the psalmist describes him as made but a 
little lower than God. 

Think then on human dignity. A smali 
object in a vast universe, man is yet the 
special care of God. The Infinite com- 
munes with him. He has kingly power, 
and he can reason and invent. He has the 
power to dominate nature, to curb its crea- 
tures, to discover its mysterious power, to 
analyze its elements, to measure its dis- 
tances. A being possessed of such powers 
is not to be despised. And when you add, 
to all that is implied in the psalmist’s lan- 
guage the fact which is enshrined in the 
Gospel, ‘for whom Christ died,” you feel 
that the most obscure man has an infinite 
significance. When you see him in his be- 
coming and know that God is bringing him 
to glory, then in the light of his destiny 
you must treat him with respect. This it 
is which fills the psalmist with adoring 
wonder and enables him to gaze with quiet 
confidence on the starry hosts of night. 


Thou madest me for Him whose love 
From dawn to eve made His will Thine, 
And all my ages only move 
Within that light to shine. 


O God, whose infinite power and majesty 
are everywhere displayed, our thoughts 
turn to Thee, our hearts belong to Thee. 
Thou ever lookest upon us in mercy and 
compassion, Thy goodness follows us cOn- 
tinually. Every day we are the recipients 
of Thy bounteous grace. Our hope is in 
Thee. Help us to believe in Thy love! 
Grant us grace that we may worthily wor- 
ship Thee! For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Sunday, 11th. Psalm 9. 

Blessed is the man who can lini the tri- 
umphant yesterdays of providence with his 
immediate experience of the divine cham- 
pionship. We do well to recount the mar- 
velous acts of God, to look at them in de- 
tail, to realize that the incidents of life’s 
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journey are made significant of His work- 
ing. The psalmist has seen his enemies un- 
covered. They had set a trap with diaboli- 
cal cunning, and through loss of nerve, 
through panic, they fell into their own 
snare. Like Shakespeare’s Laertes they 
are justly killed with their own treachery. 
It is the purpose of God to vindicate His 
own character. His throne is a throne of 
judgment. History discloses the names of 
extinct nations. In their pride they had 
gone forth trampling justice and judgment 
under foot. Now they are reduced to 
nothingness, and Jehovah sits triumphant 
on His throne, 

The tenth verse is the key to the psalm. 
John Bunyan tells in “Grace Abounding” 
how it came to him in a time of spiritual 
despair: 

“It was with such strength and comfort 
on my spirit that I was as if it talked to 
me. 

Dante applies it to St. James in his 
The Almighty cannot find 
anything too hard for Him. Our modern 
world lacks fibre because it does not know 
that God is a King, immortal and invisible 
but very strong. Martin Luther could 
laugh at his foes because his God was a 
safe stronghold. The psalmist’s idea of 
trust is to flee to God as a refuge. It is 
not a theological proposition, but an experi- 
mental fact. Our ignorance of God is the 
secret of our distrust. Some one has said, 
“The psalmist is content to ground his 
deepest trust on experience,” “They that 
know Thy name” means “They that know 
Thy fame.” Faith is not credulity. It is 
built, says the psalmist, on the law of aver- 
ages—on a study of the census. 

“Thou, Lorp, hast not forsaken them that 
seek Thee.” We shall never get a living 
faith until we get back that view. We rest 
our faith on a command of God; we should 
rest it on the name of God, on the fame of 
God. “They that know Thy ndme will put 
their trust in Thee,”—it is experience in- 
terpreted by faith. 

O Lord, we would walk in Thy paths, 
we would obey the challenge of Thy voice, 
we would know Thee as the guide of our 


lives. Thy ways are pleasantness, Thy 
paths are peace. Help us as we come to 
Thee, and grant rest unto our souls! 
Amen. 


Monday, 12th. Psalm 10. 


The psalmist seems to be confronting one 
of those dark hours in which it appears as 
thougk might were triumphing over right. 
It looks as though God were indifferent to 
the issues at stake. The wicked display an 
atheistic self-complacency and a_ pitiless 
tyranny. In such an hour the wise man 
will get on to his knees and beseech God to 
right the wrongs that vex the earth. As 
he does so he will find his faith in the al- 
mighty sovereignty of God strengthened, 
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he will learn that God does not disregard 
or ignore the sufferings of those who are 
faithful to Him. 

Yes, God sometimes seems to hide Him- 
self in times of trouble, His judgments, if 
they exist, seem to be out of sight and to 
be despised. But he who trusts God in the 
darkness learns the secret of hope and pa- 
tient waiting for salvation. 

Maclaren says concerning the closing 
verses, which are a prayer, “No trace of 
individual reference appears in it, nor any 
breath of passion or vengeance such as is 
found in some psalms of persecution, but 
it glows with indignation at the blasphemies 
which are for the moment triumphant, and 
cries aloud to God for a judicial act which 
shall shatter the dream that He does not 
_see and will not requite.. . . . The cry for 
the descent of God’s uplifted hand is not in- 
voked to destroy, but simply to break the 
arm of the wicked, 7.¢., to make him power- 


less for mischief, as a swordsman with a - 


shattered arm is. One blow from God’s 
hand lames, and the arm hangs useless. So 
into the praying, trusting heart the peace 
of God, which passeth understanding, steals, 
and the answer‘is certified to faith long be- 
fore it is manifest to sense. To pray and 
immediately to feel the thrilling conscious- 
ness, ‘Thou hast heard,’ is given to those 
“who pray in faith.” 

O God, we thank Thee for the comfort 
of our Master's word, “Fear not, little 
flock; it 1s your Father's good pleasure to 
give you the kingdom.’ Thou hast pre- 
pared glories upon glories for them that 
love Thee. Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor heart conceived what Thou hast 
in reserve for Thy beloved. Help us to 
stand loyally and patiently until the hour 
of Thy revealing! For Christ's sake. 
Amen, 


Tuesday, 13th. Psalm 11. 


The advice of the coward is seen in the 
words, “Flee as a bird to your mountain.” 
A man is in grave peril. His enemies have 
laid their plans with devilish cunning, and 
it looks as though resistance were hopeless 
and the only refuge flight. Fear whispers 
to his soul. Discretion advises him to run. 

“No,” replies the soul, “I have already 
found my refuge. It is God!” 

A. man who believes in the presence of 
God and His immediate interest in the life 
of righteousness does not know how to run 
away. 

The peril is actual. The good man sees 
the wicked with their arrows already fixed 
and taking aim at him. They do but wait 
for the moment of exposure, and the good 
man will be put out of the way. Why fight 
a hopeless battle? If. you are destroyed 
the cause will be lost. What will happen 
to the world, what will befall the cause of 
God if you are out of the way? But this 
man has learned to look toward heaven, to 
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take Jehovah into his reckoning. Maclaren 
says: “Self-preservation is not a man’s first 
duty, flight is his last. Better and wiser 
and infinitely nobler to stand a mark for the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 
and to stop at our post, though we fall 
there, better infinitely to toil on even when 
toil seems vain, than cowardly to keep a 
whole skin at the cost of a wounded con- 
science or despairingly to fling up work be- 
cause the ground is hard and the growth 
of the seed imperceptible. Prudent advices, 
when the prudence is only inspired by sense, 
are generally foolish. The only reasona- 
ble attitude is obstinate hopefulness and 
brave adherence to duty.” 

God is the great reality. 
to leave Him out of account. He does not 
try His saints out of caprice. He would 
not test them if they were not precious. A 
goldsmith kindles the flame and fans it to 
a fierce heat because he values gold and be- 
lieves it will be the more glorious for the 
testing. The furnace was kindled for this 
and for no other purpose. 

This same God is judging the wicked. 
He loves the true, He hates the base. His 
eyes are keen, His arm is true. The wicked 
may mount his charger and prepare for 
the attack. You may hear the thunder of his 
hoofs, but in a moment he is lassoed, his 
arm is impotent. He does not know what 
has happened. It was true of Sennacherib. 
It was true of Von Kluck in 1914. In his 
confusion the arrogant attacker of the in- 
nocent begins to taste the bitter cup of hu- 
miliation and defeat. 

So this servant of God makes a discovery 
which is enshrined in the words, “The 
righteous Lord loveth righteousness, His 
countenance doth behold the upright.” We 
can build our lives on this foundation, 
God is consistent. His universe is built on 
righteousness. He must defend all who 
love what He loves. To them He grants 
the ineffable privilege of looking on His 
face, that is, the blessing of communion 
as between father and child. 


Our Father, if we can but behold Thy 
face and know that Thy smile is toward us 
we shall be satisfied. We can endure the 
care and toil, the strain and hazard of life 
if we know that Thou art behind all life’s 
discipline. We pray for strong faith in 
Thy righteous government. Set our hearts 
at rest, we beseech Thee, through con- 
sciousness that Thou dost reign in the 
earth! For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Wednesday, 14th. Psalm 12. 


The opening words of this psalm have 
proved of comfort to men in the most dis- 
tressing circumstances of life. John How- 
ard found their comfort when lying sick. 
“Help, Lord! Save, Lord!” 

The prayer is offered by a good man 
whose soul is distressed by the foolish and 
wicked babbling of men of the world who 


It is a mistake 
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- lie and cheat, who imagine that courteous 
manners and good fellowship in their own 
circle will atone for tyranny, oppression 
and inhumanity. It is a cry from the heart 
of the faithful, from a man who is reliable 
and conscientious, from one whose word 
is his bond and who means what he says. 
Martin Luther described such men as the 
“Amen folk,” that is, those whose hearts 
toward God and their neighbors were true 

and earnest like the Amen of a prayer. 

We know something of what is meant, 
for these are days in which iniquity 
abounds and the love of many waxes cold. 
I am a little afraid that we are going to 
experiment_with materialism before we go 
back to the mercy seat. 

Note the condition described in verse 2. 
Men are speaking empty and false words to 
each other. They have double hearts, that 
is, they say one thing and mean another, 
their word is not to be trusted, they say 
what sounds fair, they invent what  wiil 
make mischief. When men cease to be 
faithful toward God they are not to be 
trusted toward each other. When piety 
goes, sincerity goes; their conduct is regu- 
lated by their interests and not by what is 
right. 

Some years ago I was waited upon by a 
very prosperous man who had become an 
agnostic. He had four little boys. This 
was what he had to say: 

“I was brought up in a Christian home, 
and in association with the church. I am 
now an agnostic, and never go to church, 
or pray, or read my Bible. If I keep 
straight it is because of the restraints of 
my past. I have four boys, and I do not 
know what will become of them if they 
imbibe my ideas and follow my practices 
without having my background. If I send 
them to church will you do your best to 
give them what I have repudiated?” 

That man was recognizing a stern fact, 
although he was asking the impossible. The 
men to whom the psalmist refers are evi- 
dently men occupying prominent positions, 
smooth and supple courtiers, perfect in the 
art of dissembling, yet glorying in their 
power of saying whatever they pleased, 
however atrocious the falsehood or dread- 
ful the calumny. “Our lips are our own; 
we have a right to say what we please in 
order to gain our end.” 

God’s time for action always arrives. He 
is compassionate toward the oppressed, He 
is the champion of the upright, He is in- 
terested in the fulfilment of His own pur- 
poses. His words are pure words, and He 
is vitally interested in the propagation of 
what is true. Speech is man’s noblest en- 
dowment, and God intends that it shall be 
devoted to noble ends. Rest upon it, the 
battle of life lies in the words and writings 
of men. German philosophy was behind 
the rape of Belgium. A vile philosophy is 
behind the present orgy of selfish mammon 
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worship. When you honor men of vile 
ideas then wickedness will swagger in the 
streets. Carlyle spoke of a basket of snakes 
in which each one struggled and bit to get 
its head up. That is the situation to-day. 
Only we can reckon on God. Because the 
hour is desperate, let our cry be that of 
souls distressed, “Help, Lord, for the godly 
man ceaseth, for the faithful fail from 
among the children of men.” 


Our Father, this is Thy world. We 
thank Thee that Thou hast made the cross 
on which the spotless One hung the magnet 
of the world. Help us to believe in the tri- 
umph of the good! May we rejoice and 
be glad because the Lord reigneth! Amen. 


Thursday, 15th. Psalm 13. 


Spurgeon said: “If the reader has never 
yet found occasion to use the language of 
this brief ode, he will do-so ere long if he 
be a man after the Lord’s own heart. We 
are all prone to play most on the worst 
string. We set up monumental stones over 
the graves of our joys, but who thinks of 
creating monuments of praise for mercies 
received? We write four books of Lamen- 
tations, and only one of. Canticles, and are 
far more at home in wailing out a Miserere 
than in chanting a Te Deum.” 

This is a psalm of despair changed to 
hope and joy through prayer. As some- 
one has said, “This song (as it were) casts - 
up constantly lessening waves until it be- 
comes still as the sea, then smooth as-a 
mirror, and the only motion discernible at 
last is that of the joyous ripple of calm re- 
pose.” 

There are two ways of meeting trouble. 
You may look at that which gives you dis- 
tress and find it so near that you cannot 
see God because of it, or you may change 
your stand and place yourself between your 
trouble and your God. Then you will so 
relate yourself to God that the agitation 
which swayed through your being at sight 
of your trouble will subside in the light of 
God the Almighty who loves you and cares 
for you. 

There are times when in our despair we 
cry, “God hath forgotten me,” yet somehow 
the conviction arises, “No, I am not forgot- 
ten forever.” The soul is in that condition 
which Luther knew so well,—hope itself 
despairs, and despair nevertheless begins to 
hope. In our dejection we think there is 
no hope, yet we feel in our souls that God 
cannot forget, and so we begin to question 
Him, “How long shall it seem as though 
Thou forgettest us forever?” “Left alone, 
without God’s help, what can a man do but 
think and think, plan and scheme to weari- 
ness all night, and carry a heavy heart as 
he sees by daylight how futile his plans 


are? The soul stands between God and 
the external world with all its possible ca- 
lamities, and if the relation with God is 
right, and help is flowing unbrokenly from 
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Him, the relation to the world will quickly 
come right, and the soul be lifted high 
above the foe, however lofty he be or 
think himself. We must make very sure 
that God’s cause is ours before we can be 
sure that ours is His. We must be very 
completely living for His honor before we 
dare assume that His honor is involved in 
our continuing to live.” 


We thank Thee for Thy peace, O God, 
that peace which is calm as a river, which 
rules when sin assails, when comforts flee, 
when death’s cold shadow lingers, when the 
days are silent and the nights haunted. 
Help us always to keep near to Thee! Grant 
that no earthborn cloud may obscure our 
vision of the love and righteousness of 
God! For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Friday, 16th. Psalm 14. 


The intellectual atheist is to be pitied, 
but he is seldom to be found. He is not 
the person referred to in this psalm. The 
more common atheism is not intellectual— 
it is the atheism of a man who is reckless 
and immoral. I once talked with a pro- 
fessional man who was by no means dull, 
who had not repudiated religion, but who 
raised all manner of questions about 
fundamental things and then admitted that 
his difficulties were not real, but that he did 
not want to believe what would inevitably 
demand a change in his behavior! So the 
psalmist refers to those who are practical 
deniers and blasphemers of God. And their 
number is legion. The psalmist says that 
God looked down from His throne in 
heaven and scrutinized the hearts of the 
human race to see if He could possibly dis- 
cover a single truly religious person, and 
He could not find one. It is a terrible in- 
dictment ! 

What does it imply? It means that there 
are all manner of men preying upon society, 
some from selfishness, some from greed, 
some from lust; that men magnify them- 
selves, and live as a law to themselves. 
They would not and dared not do so if they 
really believed those words, “Thou, God, 
seest me.” They have not openly repudi- 
ated God, they have a semblance of piety, 
they avow a belief in God, but in their souls 
they deny that God sees and will judge and 
hold responsible each individual who fails 
in his social duty. 

The psalmist is oppressed with a sense 
of their ingratitude and irresponsibility. 
God’s goodness does not win them to re- 
pentance. They eat His bread, but they do 
not thank Him for His bounty. They find 
themselves beset by terror, all manner of 
painful experiences come on them, but fear 
does not drive them to repentance or con- 
strain them to think on their ways. Yet 
God is not dead, and His cause is not lost. 
In the long run man will know, and those 
who have striven to be true will lift up 
their hearts with rejoicing. 
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O God, how foolish we are! Thou: 
drawest near to-us, but we flee from Thee 
like frightened sheep. . Thou lovest us with 
an everlasting love, yet we let our foolish - 
hearts wander after the insincere. Thou art 
gentle and kind and patient, and so Thou 
dost wait for us to turn from our folly. 
Forgive us, we beseech Thee, and help us 
to be obedient to Thy word! _For Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 


Saturday, 17th. Psalm 15. 


The late Dean Church used to speak of 
goodness as the greatest thing in the world. 
We use no word more glibly. Our Master 
rebuked the rich young ruler for the shal- 
low meaning which he would attach to it. 
Goodness is not an abstract term. It de- 
lineates a perfectly rounded character. The 
psalmist describes its beauty in these words. 

He begins with an idea which frequently 
recurs in the psalms,—the guest of God. 
He thinks of man as a wayfarer alighting 
near the tent of God. The Almighty as a 
gracious host comes forth to greet him and 
to extend to him hospitality and protection. 
Because of what the Lord finds in him He 
invites him to remain permanently as His 
friend. What are the qualities likely to 
win such favor from God? “He that 
walketh perfectly, and worketh righteous- 
ness, and speaketh truth with his heart”; 
that is, a man who is sincere. 

God demands from His friends, if we 
would dwell with Him, that we be free 
from blemish. Again, we must be consis- 
tent, walking in righteousness, every act of 
life, every dealing with our fellows being 
straightforward and honorable and just. 
Again, we must be true in thought. Our 
character must be supported by our con- 
duct and by our speech. We are to think 
what God approves and utter only that. 

Most failures among good men are fail- 
ures of the tongue. If you could eliminate 
unkind and prejudiced gossip from living 
room, club and church, you would bring 
heaven to earth. God’s guests never injure 
other people with their tongues. They do 
not detract from their reputation, or prej- 
udice their interests, or start reports which 
if twisted will hurt. Pray God to help you 
to watch your speech! Also as God’s guest 
you must not ally yourself with reprobates 
even in politics, you must honor a good 
man regardless of his station, you must 
honorably keep your word even if it means 
financial or other loss. Your personal ad- 
vantage is not so important as your integ- 
rity. In money matters you are not to lend 
money on usury, by which is meant, make 
money out of the necessity of people who 
face ruin and take advantage of their hour 
of distress. You are never to take a bribe 
or make money out of your service to your 
country or your city. 

This is the type of man whom God, de- 
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lights in, and such an one He will invite to 
remain as His guest forever. It is a glori- 
ous ideal. Make it your own to-day ! 


O God of comfort and of grace, we come 
to Thee for healing and for rest. We pray 
that Thou wouldst search us and prove us, 
and see if there be any wicked way in us. 
Forgive us where we are wrong, strengthen 
us where we are weak, fortify us for the 
battles of life, help us ever to conform our- 
selves to those ways which meet with Thy 
blessing! Amen. 


Sunday, 18th. Psalm 16. 


We have here a man whose decision has 
been made. He has given his heart to God, 
and definitely allied himself with God’s 
people and with His cause. He has cut 
himself off from association with all who 
compromise in religion, he belongs to Je- 
hovah and none else. This is the need of 
the present hour. We want men and 
women who are frankly and altogether 
Christian, and who are not compromising 
with other religions and philosophies. 

The psalmist has encountered the tem- 
pests of life, his days have been filled with 
storm but Jehovah is his Master, he has no 
other allegiance. All his happiness comes 
from God. When he meets with his fel- 
lows he does not set store in them because 
of their social standing or their Opinions, 
but because of their character. His wealth 
is not material but spiritual. 

Communion with God is 
banquet. Robertson Smith said of verse 5, 
“The sense is, Jehovah is the portion 
which has been assigned to me to satisfy 
my thirst. The desires and necessities of 
man’s higher life are often represented by 
hunger and thirst, but especially by thirst 
as the keener and subtler appetite. Thus 
we read of a thirst for God’s Word, but 
especially the longing of the soul for per- 
sonal communion with God is spoken of as 
the thirsting of the soul for Him. Con- 
versely, the joys of this fellowship are a 
river of delights flowing from the fountain 
of life which is with God, and from which 
He gives His people to drink.” Who can 
describe the joy that comes from such con- 
tact with God, the cup of satisfaction, the 
heritage of beauty? 

No wonder the psalmist breaks forth into 
thanksgiving. God has guided him with 
His counsel, He has guarded and instructed 
not merely his thoughts but his emotions 
and affections. In those moments of retire- 
ment when a man finds the incidents of the 
day rushing back upon his recollection and 
wonders whether he has been wise or has 
acted wrongly, God comes to him clarify- 
ing his judgment and tranquillizing his 
mind, He has One who is in partnership 
with him, helping him in his projects, 
fighting by his side when in distress, keep- 
ing him from being pressed back, guarding 
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his feet from slipping. Who could not be 
happy in such society and with such assur- 
ance? This man’s soul is liberated, he has 
no anxiety about his life. He knows that 
his whole manhood is in the keeping of 
God, his body as much”as ‘his spirit. He 
does not think that God will take care of 
him after he is dead merely, but now and 
always he need not be afraid of danger. 
The God who guards him to-day will guard 
him from the perils of death,—death which 
to men appears to be a dark cavern filled 
with grim spectres and the noise of rush- 
ing waters. He fears no foe with God at 
hand to bless. The way God points out to 
him is a path of life—virtuous and happy 
life, a joyous life where divine pleasures 
are inexhaustible and permanent. 


Our Father, we praise Thee with glow- 
ing hearts. Thou hast lavished Thy love 
upon us although we are unworthy. Thou 
hast revealed Thy grace toward us although 
we are sinners. Thou hast granted io us 
the refuge of Thy peace notwithstanding 
our waywardness. Grant, we pray, that our 
weak endeavors after holiness may be 
strengthened, and help us by our lives to 
show forth our gratitude! Amen. 


Monday, 19th. Psalm 17. 


The uniqueness of the psalms lies in the 
universality of their appeal. A good man 
pours out his soul before God because of - 
the distress in which he finds himself, and 
somehow his language causes other hearts 
to vibrate in sympathy. 

This man believes himself innocent of 
great transgression, and that his cause is 
righteous. He dares to call upon One who 
sees things as they are. He knows that 
he is sincere in his devotion to God, and 
that the words which are uttered against 
him by his traducers are without: warrant. 
We must make sure that those who wit- 
ness against us do so falsely. Governor 
Bradford used a great word when he spoke 
of a good man as one who “makes con- 
science of his ways.” 

The psalmist becomes definite in his self- 
analysis. He speaks of his heart, his lips 
and his feet. If he ever cherished an evil 
purpose he strangled it before it found ex- 
pression. He has set a watch upon his lips, 
and has refused to be enticed into evil com- 
munications. How often do these early 
psalms emphasize the necessity of pure, 
true and godly*speech! Be sure that you 
have never broken anyone’s heart by ill- 
considered words to them or about them. 
The psalmist has also guarded himself from 
walking in devious ways. A good man will 
take care to keep on the narrow path. 

The psalmist in his distress prays to God. 
He does not first face his foes and then 
cry to God. He grasps God’s hand and then 
turns about to gauge his danger. He knows 
God, and that He is sure to answer the 
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prayer of faith. If you believe in the lov- 
ing-kindness and tender mercy of your 
heavenly Father, make use of Him. His 
presence is your defense, you can hide be- 
neath the shadow of His wings. Your at- 
titude toward your foes will be very dif- 
ferent if your eyes are open to see your 
great Champion by your side. Elisha’s 
servant was terrified because he saw the 
Syrian chariots and soldiers, but Elisha 
was filled with laughter because he also 
saw the horsemen and chariots of fire sent 
by Jehovah to discomfit them. There are 
your enemies, strong, cunning, circling you 
about; here are you, shut in with God; but 
between you and your enemies is the bul- 
wark of heavenly peace. Prayer works 
wonderful deliverances. Maclaren says: 
“How different the contrasted conditions 
of the hunted psalmist and his enemies look 
when the light of such thoughts stream on 
them! The helpless victim towers above 
his persecutors, for his desires go up to 
Him who abides and saturates with His 
blessed fulness the heart that aspires to 
Him. Terrors vanish, foes are forgotten, 
every wish is swallowed up in one which is 
a confidence as well as a desire.” 

O Lord, Thou art our light and our sal- 
vation and our strength. What foes can 
harm us if Thou dost stand as our defense? 
Help us to hear Thy word of comfort, in- 
struct us how to walk in safe paths, teach 
-us how to hide in Thy pavilion! So shall 
our hearts praise Thee, so shall our lips 
tell of Thy faithfulness. Amen. 


Tuesday, 20th. Psalm 18. 1-6. 


Nowhere in the Old Testament is to be 
found a deeper sense of communion with 
God than in these words. This man’s soul 
loves God and rejoices in the love that God 
has revealed to him. You cannot shake a 
soul that is imbued with a consciousness 
that God is, and that His love is personal. 
To this man love creates a sense of God’s 
greatness and nearness which expresses it- 
self under various figures,—strength, rock, 
fortress, deliverer, shield, horn, tower. 
Every term is eloquent. The soul that 
trusts in love of God is like a man stand- 
ing on some lofty inaccessible crag looking 
down upon his enemies as they wander 
through the valley, tracing their movements, 
preparing his defenses, arranging for his 
attacks upon them. His defense also is in 
the rock. It is a fortress against which the 
enemy shall hurl himself if vain. Safety 
and peace are. the blessings which come 
from communion with a God of love. Not 
only so, but God is strength as well as pro- 
tection. He covers us with His defenses, 
He arms us for attack. 

A good man soon discovers that -salva- 
tion is not passive, but active. He has to 
resist that which is evil, to fight the good 
fight of faith. In the name of God he must 
lift up his banner. 
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Thus the psalmist-comes to describe his 
actual experience. He found himself in 
distress. His enemies were leagued against 
him. Steadily and surely they seemed to 
be closing in on him. He had no refuge, 
there was no escape. No refuge? Yes, he 
had prayer! And though he saw death ap- 
proaching he was not concerned—he called 
upon the Lord. He knew that he had God 
as an eternal refuge, and he turned to Him. 
Soon the answer came. “There is an elo- 
quent contrast between the insignificance of 
the cause and the stupendous grandeur of 
the effect: one poor man’s shrill cry, and a 
shaking earth and all the dread pomp at- 
tending an interposing God. A cupful of 
water poured into a hydraulic ram sets in 
motion power that lifts tons; the prayer 
of faith brings the dread magnificence of 
Jehovah into the field.” 


O God, we thank Thee for Thy new best 
name of love. When we raise our thoughts 
to Thee, and remember Thy loving-kind- 
ness and tender mercy, our hearts are glad, 
and we have confidence in Thee. Help us 
im quietness and confidence to find our 
strength! In Christ's name. Amen. 


Wednesday, 21st. Psalm 18. 7-19. 


The difference between the saints of old 
and ourselves lies in their vision of God. 
You and I have allowed material things 
and physical laws to destroy our sense of 
the divine presence in the world. Had we 
been with Ezekiel by the river Chebar we 
should have been awe-struck by the remark- 
able phenomenon which appeared in the 
heavens, but we should not have seen 
visions of God. Had we been with this 
psalmist we should have marvelled at the 
electric storm, but we should not have seen 
the approach of Him who can create and 
destroy. Do not be a mere looker-on, but 
try to get behind phenomena. 

This man was in dire distress. His ene- 
mies were circling him about like bees. He 
knew his great Ally, and he uttered his cry 
of alarm to Him. Then something happens 
in return. Thunder and hurricane sweep 
over mountain and valley. All is described 
in vivid terms. God’s nostrils breathe out 
smoke, dark mists come driving along, 
clouds blot out the light, awful images are 
portrayed in the sky. Then the wind be- 
gins to moan and whistle, there is the sound 
as of the beating of mighty wings, angry 
light burns, then blackness.. A cloud bursts 
and the earth is deluged, forked lightning 
flashes, thunder rolls and rumbles and then 
crashes overhead. Then great hailstones 
fall, and everything on earth seems to be 
on fire. No mortal can stand before such 
a tempest. The psalmist’s enemies lose 
their nerve and seek refuge in flight. The 
earth rocks and quakes, the waters of the 
sea are gathered into great heaps. It is too 
terrible a storm for mortals to face with- 
out flinching. 
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You call it a coincidence? It matters not 
what you call it so long as you recognize 
the fact that a poor man was in peril and 
. cried unto God, and that somehow some- 
thing happened to effect his deliverance 
and give him the opportunity of gathering 
his forces together. Do not disparage the 
significance of one man to God. The re- 
ligious man dares to think that his life mat- 
ters to God and to all the heavenly host. 


His love in times past forbids me to think 

He'll leave me at last in trouble to sink. 

Each sweet Ebenezer I have in review 

Confirms His good pleasure to bear me 
right through. 


O Lord, we acknowledge and confess 
our manifold sins and wickedness, and for 
them we implore Thy forgiveness. We 
thank Thee for Thy word of goodwill 
toward man, that Thou art full of com- 
passion and mercy. We thank Thee that 
Thou art long-suffering, and hast given 
us a Saviour who lives but to bless. May 
His sweet peace be our portion to-day! 
Help us to hide in the shadow of the Al- 
mighty from every storm, and to believe in 
Thy presence and protecting care! Amen. 


Thursday, 22nd. Psalm 18. 20-50. 


We must not fail to recognize the ethical 
note in these songs and prayers. God does 
not deal with any sort of a man. He who 
would enter into these blessed experiences 
must be a man of character. The Lord 
searches the heart and tries the eyelids and 
looks at the hands of each suppliant. If 
we are crooked, if our hands are stained 
with blood, if we live in the market place 
on the principle that business is business, 
if we have no sentiment and are indifferent 
to the circumstances of those with whom 
we deal, then we had better understand 
what Balak the king of Moab had to learn, 
that Jehovah is righteous and that His 
blessing will not rest upon us but upon the 
other man. We may be willing to pay any 
amount of money to buy God’s blessing, 
but we shall only make Him angry if our 
ways are not straightforward. Dives had 
to learn that there is an impassable gulf be- 
tween a callous, selfish, covetous, unright- 
eous man and his God. 

We must not only rejoice in-One who is 
able to keep us, we must also keep ourselves 
in the love and fear of God. The psalm- 
ist has learned a great lesson. God is on 
the side of a good man, and pledges Him- 
self to come to his aid, to hear when he 
calls and to answer before the petition is 
ended. Build your life on the fact of a 
perfect understanding between yourself and 
God. Reverently appropriate the word of 
our Master, “Father, I know that Thou 
hearest Me always.” 

God’s answer is twofold. 
the man’s life a sacred trust. 


First, it makes 
It endows 
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the man with strength to leap a wall, to 
bend a bow of steel, to run through a 
troop. It fills him with dauntless courage, 
and surrounds his life with a sort of charm. 
Every soldier knows well what I mean. 
The romance of past ages is filled with 
stories of men who seemed to have 
charmed lives. So this man ascribes unto 
God those qualities which enable him to 
say, “I will not fear what my foes can do 
unto me.” Then, we have the description 
of the war itself and its victorious conclu- 
sion. This man who seemed to be hope- 
lessly ruined was placed at the head of his . 
troops. On the field of battle he fought 
like a man of war. This was an encounter 
in which he must take his chances. There 
is no sentiment about it. You read the 
language of a bloody fight. Passions surge 
through the veins of desperate men. But 
when the victory is complete, then the 
psalmist comes back to his God. What 
tenderness there is in the words, “Thy 
gentleness hath made me great”! “Be- 
cause the Almighty stooped down to hear 
me in the day of trouble and extremity, be- ~ 
cause He interposed and gave me breath- 
ing time, because He instructed me how 
to fight, I am what I am.” Therefore does 
he give himself to testimony that the Lord 
is his rock, his defense; therefore would 
he call all men to put their trust in this 
same Saviour. 

Surely our past experience of God in- 
spires our grateful confession of His good- 
ness and mercy! Surely gratitude con- 
strains us to witness for Him and to in- 
vite others to seek His favor! 

O God our Lord, we thank Thee that 
Thou drawest near with no laggard step. 
Thou comest swiftly on clouds, Thou reign- 
est in righteousness, Thou showest forth 
Thy mercy and truth toward the children 
of men. We thank Thee that one day truth 
shall blossom from the earth, and justice 
shall dominate all human concerns. Let 
Thy kingdom come and Thy will be done 
here and now, we beseech Thee in Christ's 
name! Amen. 


Friday, 23rd. Psalm 19. 1-6. 


The mystery of the sky has always fas- 
cinated the imagination of man. There is 
such wondrous majesty in the goings forth 
of the starry hosts. There is such comfort 
in their constancy. The ancients felt 
within and about them the comfortable 
presence of a wonderful and benign Crea- 
tor. To multitudes in every clime and age 
the stars have been looked upon as the 
dwelling places of divinities, but to the 
psalmist such an idea is unworthy. There 
is but one Presence’ pervading all things, 
and He is the Almighty One who saves. 

The modern mind feels the spell of the 
midnight sky even more than the ancient, 
but it seldom sings the praise of the Crea- 
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tor. The great songs of the night are 
ancient songs. The modern mind reels at 
the vastness and the age of the world above. 
To some it has seemed as though the Crea- 
tor were a retreating God. Comte said 
that the heavens reveal the glory of the 
astronomer more than the glory of God. 
Man can analyze and weigh and measure 
the stars, but his most powerful telescope 
and spectrum have failed to locate the 
dwelling place of the great Artificer. 

How are we to account for a mind like 
Comte’s? We may say that nothing is to 
be wondered at from a man who came to 
regard his cook as the highest of mortals. 
Gwatkin has remarked that there are two 
things needed for seeing: we must have not 
only something to see, but eyes to see it 
with. “If serious men tell us that the 
heavens declare no God to them, I am per- 
fectly willing to believe them. I make no 
charge of any sort against them; only I say 
that they are going to work the wrong way. 
It is not the simpletons only that have 
seen a God in heaven, but many of the 
brightest and best of the children of men. 
It may be they have not well considered 
how serious a matter is the search for God. 
They have acuteness and learning, diligence 
and candor; what lack they yet? The 
answer is that as spiritual knowledgé covers 
a wider range than scientific, the search for 
it will call for wider powers. The broad 
difference of spiritual from scientific knowl- 
edge is that it has to do with a living God 
and not with lifeless matter, and therefore 
appeals to the inner man, not chiefly to the 
reason. As reverence, trust and love are 
the answer of the whole man to the love 
of men, so faith is the answer of the whole 
man to the love of God.” To such an one 
the heavens declare the glory of God and 
fill his heart with grateful praise. 


Our Father, as we behold Thy marvel- 
ous work, so beautiful, so vast, so pro- 
found, we bend before Thee in adoring 
wonder. Thou art more beautiful than the 
fairest image, Thou art mightier than the 
universe. Yet Thy glory is Thy loving- 
kindness, and for it we prostrate our souls 
in adoration. Accept our worship, we be- 
seech Thee, through Jesus Christ our Lord! 
Amen. 


Saturday, 24th. Psalm 19. 7-9. 


When looking on the broad expanse of 
sky the psalmist thinks of the mighty 
power and deity of Him who made the uni- 
verse; when thinking of His approach to 
men and His government of men he speaks 
of God in terms of His covenant—‘“the 
Lord who knows and is mindful of His 
own.” Perowne says: “The devout singer 
looks out, first, on the works of .God’s 
fingers and sees all creation bearing its 
constant though silent testimony to its 
Maker, then he turns himself with a feel- 
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ing of deep satisfaction to that yet clearer 
and better witriess concerning Him to be 
found in the moral law. Thus he begins 
the day, thus he prepares himself for the 
duties that await him, for the temptations 
that may assail and the sorrows that may 
gather as a cloud about him. He has made 
trial of the preciousness of that word. He 
knows its deep, hallowing, soul-sustaining 
power, he knows that it is full of life and 
healing, but he knows also that it is a word 
that searches and tries the heart, that re- 
veals the holiness of God and the sinful- 
ness of man. Therefore he bows himself 
in prayer, saying, ‘As for errors,—who can 
understand them? Cleanse Thou me from 
secret faults.’ ” 

The law of the Lord is absolute. You 
can reckon on it as you reckon on the sun- 
rise. It is the foundation of God’s throne. 
God can no more ignore it than you can. 
The psalmist says it is perfect, sure, right, 
pure, holy, true, righteous, desirable, sweet. 
Our souls need restoration. Nature can do 
much for us. It can tranquillize our spirit, 
but it cannot restore. God’s law can do 
that. Nature is like the sphinx when your 
soul is in perplexity, but God’s law says, 
“This is the way, walk in it.’ Thomas 
Carlyle said, “I am now an old man, and 
done with the world. Looking around me, 
before and behind, and weighing all as 
wisely as I can, it seems to me there is 
nothing solid to rest on but the faith which 
I learned in my old home and from my 
mother’s lips.” Nature is beautiful, but 
non-moral. God’s law is right, and there- 
fore a minister of joy. It brings comfort 
to our consciences as we face a universe 
in which there are so many unjust and un- 
equal things. God’s law has the clarity of 
pure water, and helps a man to see the plain 
path of duty. It has in it the element of 
permanence; whatever passes away, justice 
and judgment are impregnable. God’s ac- 
tions are free from caprice, He does always 
and everywhere and to each man what is 
right. What greater security and assur- 
ance could be vouchsafed to man than the 
knowledge that the word of the covenant- 
keeping Lord is within his own heart? 

O God, if we may know ourselves as Thy 
servants we shall have great joy. If Thou 
will send us on heavenly errands this day 
our lives will be radiant with peace. We 
do not want to do our own wills, but Thine. 
We would not choose our own ways, but 
we would walk in the paths Thou dost as- 
sign. Be with us to-day we beseech Thee, 
for Christ’s sake! Amen. 


Sunday, 25th. Psalm 19. 10-14. 


What man of spiritual vision, gazing first 
on the majesty and glory of the Creator 
and then upon the moral law written on the 
tables of the heart, can escape a sense of 
personal unworthiness? Devotion to the 
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authority of God enshrined in conscience 
brings enlightenment and reward. But, as 
Perowne says: “With all this affection for 
God’s word there is mingled awe and rev- 
erence. That word lays a man bare to him- 
self. It judges him, it shows him what is 
in him, convinces him how much there is 
that needs to be purged, how far even one 
who loves it is from a perfect obedience. 
It is at once a copy of the will of God and 
a mirror of the heart of man. Hence it 
calls forth the penitent confession, As for 
errors, who can understand them? and the 
prayer both to be absolved—pronounce me 
free—and to be kept from sin; first for 
pardon, and then for sanctification.” 

The psalmist, walking in the light of 
God’s law, becomes conscious of failings 
that lurk within the soul. Unintentionally 
and sometimes unconsciously, because of 
ignorance and because of the limitations of 
temperament and disposition, he finds him- 
self saying and doing or purposing to do 
what would evidently not pass muster be- 
fore the judgment bar of God. There are 
lurking dangers in each man’s heart which 
others never see and which he himself does 
not suspect. All are apt to delude them- 
selves as to their virtue and probity. We 
are limited by the bias of our judgment, 
we have our prejudices, we are fettered by 
habit inherited and acquired, pride rules our 
wills, all unwittingly we are making false 
judgments. Many a man, believing him- 
self to be living a circumspect, God-fearing 
life, wakes up to find himself in the grip 
of aggressive, selfish sins. 

The only refuge of man is in the heart 
of God. The mercy of the Everlasting is 
his hope. God alone can give him strength 
to escape from the thraldom of sin. God 
alone can cleanse from pollution and de- 
liver from sin’s guilt and power. 

Our God and Father, we thank Thee for 
the blessed peace and consolation which 
come to us as we put our trust in Thee. 
Thou shieldest us from our foes, Thou de- 
liverest us from fear, Thou endowest us 
with strength sufficient to enable us to do 
all things. Give us strong confidence in 
Thy fidelity, we beseech Thee; help us to 
know that neither the shadow of death nor 
the power of hell can sever us from Thy 
love! For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Monday, 26th. Psalm 20. 


Does this psalm refer to a king,—David 
or another? Does it refer to any loyal one 
who can stand in God’s presence? Does 
it refer to the Messiah? Each alternative 
has had its champions. Martin Luther 
said, “I think it to be a kind of general lit- 
any for magistrates and those who are 
placed in high office, for whom the apostle 
also bids us first of all pray, that we may 
lead a quiet and peaceful life.” 

Apparently we are in the courts of God’s 


house at the hour when the chief magis- 
trate comes to worship Jehovah and to 
make an offering. The cares of state rest 
heavily upon him. The country is not in 
actual peril, but there are many things 
which are disturbing ;—foes have to be met 
in battle, and Jehovah’s aid is essential. 
While the king prays the choir chants the 
psalm. Its language is very simple, its 
ideas are those of one who knows and finds 
full reason to put his full confidence in 
God. What are the grounds upon which 
a prayer for protection and guidance is 
founded? They are threefold: (1) char- 
acter, (2) sacrifice, (3) ptaise. 

First, we must be men and women whose 
characters can stand exposure. Failure 
and imperfection lurk in every heart, but 
in so far as we are related to God and to 
our fellows we must be sincerely desirous 
of doing what is right. God judges us ac- 
cording to motives. Be sure that your will 
is surrendered to doing the will of your Fa- 
ther in heaven. : 

Secondly, we must be prepared to take 
of our substance with deliberation, with 
hallowed intent. We must examine how 
much we have, and take a definite propor- 
tion, that which is free from taint, and pre- 
sent it as an act of adoring worship and in- 
tercession before God. We should find a 
revolution in Christian America if every 
man and woman would take their statement 
of accounts for the year into God’s house 
and there make a business of assigning a 
tenth to God, and offer it on bended knee 
to. Him before assigning it to the various 
activities of His church which we are in 
honor bound to support. 

Third, praise to Jehovah is an accepta- 
ble offering. God will do for us more than 
we can ask or think, therefore let us give 
thanks unto Him and render Him the ado- 
ration which is His due. 


Praise waiteth for Thee, O God, in Zion, 
and unto Thee shall the vow be performed! 
Some trust in chariots and some in horses, 
but we call upon Thy name and know that 
Thou hearest us when we call. Help us to 
commit ourselves to Thee in holy confi- 
dence! Thou art our helper and our guide. 
Through Thee we shall surmount all the 
hazards of the journey and ultimately 
reach our home in heaven. Blessed be the 
name of the Lord! Amen. 


Tuesday, 27th. Psalm 21. 


It is. one thing to pray and show your 
consciousness of need of the divine pres- 
ence and blessing when you are confront- 
ing danger, and another to remember to go 
back to God with a humble, grateful heart 
in the heyday of your triumph. Jacob 
knew the need of God when his brother 
was following him with murder in his 
heart, but many a long year elapses before 
he comes back to pay his vow. We and 
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our allies had many a dark hour in the 
great war when our hearts failed us 
through fear, and we cried to God for help. 
Since the enemy was subdued we have been 
living like atheists. 

In this psalm we have a Te Deum raised 
by a grateful people to the God who has 
given them the victory over their foes. It 
probably refers to the same king for whom 
prayer was offered in the twentieth psalm, 
and yet it is not purely local or temporal. 
Kent says: “The psalm presents a noble 
though warlike kingly ideal. It is the por- 
trait not of a tyrant but of a king who, 
true to the Hebrew ideal, ruled as the vice- 
roy of Jehovah and the servant of the 
people.” 

Pérowne thinks the psalm Messianic in 
’ that “each Jewish monarch was but a feeble 
type of Israel’s true king, and all the hopes 
and aspirations of pious hearts, however 
they might have for their immediate object 
the then reigning monarch, whether David 
himself or one of David’s children, still 
looked beyond these to Him who should be 
David’s Lord as well as his son.” 

There are times when the hearts of 
- people are fused, when each man thinks and 
feels with his nation. This was how the 
pious Israelite felt. Cheyne thinks that 
in this psalm the people of Israel imagines 
itself in the coming ideal period when the 
desire of its heart will be fully granted. 
What is it that pious Israel craves? It is 
to rejoice forever in the consciousness of 
God’s favor. He thinks that the words, 
“Thou puttest a crown of fine gold upon 
his head,” can only be metaphorical. Man, 
simply as ruler of creation, is crowned 
with glory and state, and Israel is, ideally, 
‘a royal dynasty of priests, and is destined 
to become the head of the nations. 

Would that such a destiny might come 
to our own land!. Would that we all ar- 
dently desired and prayed that God’s favor 
might rest on our beloved America, and 
that it might win the world to love and 
worship Him who has redeemed it with 
His precious blood! 

We pray, O Lord, that Thy spirit may 
shine through us. Help us to bring cheer 
and comfort to those whom we meet in the 
crowded ways of life! Grant that our 
hands may be energized,.that so we may 
hft burdens from weary shoulders! Help 
us to radiate Thy peace and joy as we meet 
with our fellows in the throng and press 
of daily duty! Amen. ; 


Wednesday, 28th. Psalm 22. 1-21. 


The opening words of this psalm are the 
most hallowed words in all the world. 
Their meaning has. only once been 
fathomed. ; 

Their author is unknown. The circum- 
stances under which they were written 
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must have been terrible in the extreme. We 
cannot find the key to them in anything 
we know about the life of David. Com- 
mentators are inclined to think.that they 
refer not to an individual but to the ideal 
Israel of which the prophets speak. What- 
ever. depth of anguish was known or im- 
agined by the author, our Lord Jesus 
Christ is the only One who knew the ful- 
ness of bitterness contained in them. Mac- 
laren says: “On any theory of authorship, 
the startling correspondence of the details 
of the psalmist’s sufferings with those of 
the crucifixion has to be accounted for. 
How startling that correspondence is, both 
in the number and minuteness of its points, 
need not be insisted on.” Driver says: “It 
is thus not an actual individual, it is faith- 
ful Israel speaking as an individual, who 
is persecuted and delivered; and it is Is- 
rael’s salvation which brings with it these 
far-reaching consequences affecting human- 
ity at large. This view of the psalm ena- 
bles us to understand better than we could 
otherwise do its application to Christ. 
Christ is the ideal representative of Israel, 
the Man in whom the genius of Israel 
found its truest and fullest expression ; 

. . . and so, though the psalm is no pre- 
diction of the sufferings of Christ, ‘ 
yet the sufferings of godly Israel, sO pa- 
thetically described in it, were realized by 
Him in His person.” : 

Terrible indeed is the anguish of a soul 
that feels itself forsaken of God. Believ- 
ing that God’s holiness is involved in the 
experience which comes to ‘a godly man, 
what is he to say when in his sore distress 
it appears that God is departed from him 
and answers him no more? 

None but Christ can ask that question 
“Why?” with conscience void of offense. 
None but He has known the mortal agony 
of utter separation from God. None but 
He has clung to God with absolute trust 
even in the horror of great darkness. In 
Christ’s consciousness of being forsaken by 
God lie elements peculiar to it alone, for 
the separating agent was the gathered sins 
of the whole world, laid:on Him and ac- 
cepted by Him in the perfection of His 
loving identification of Himself with men. 

Think of the anguish lying in the words, 
“T am a worm, and no man; a reproach of 
men, and despised of the people. All they 
that see me make a mock at me.” Noth- 
ing could be more utterly despised and de- 
fenseless. In such a condition a man is 
like some emaciated wayfarer in an Orien- 
tal city, where troops of hungry and savage 
dogs fly at his hands and feet and bite 
great holes in them, while the loungers at 
the gate laugh at his discomfiture. It is in 
such circumstances that the forsaken one 
cries aloud for help. Is it forthcoming? 
When there is no eye to pity and no arm 
to save, does God’s eye pity? Yes, the 
agonizing one can cry, “Father”! 


Bible Notes for 


Our Saviour and our Lord, how dearly 
hast Thou loved us! How wondrous the 
pity Thou hast revealed for those who sin! 
We know not why Thou didst come, for 
we are so insignificant and so unworthy. 
But the fact of Thy redeeming love. con- 
Straims us, and we repent of our sins and 
surrender ourselves to the impulse of Thy 
love. Help us to walk by faith in Thee! 
Give us courage to be faithful unto death! 
For Thy name’s sake. Amen. 


Thursday, 29th. Psalm 22. 22-31. 


What a blessed answer has come to the 
Prayer of anguish! Out of the depths a 
bitter, lonely cry reached the ears of God, 
and was heard and answered. “It is like a 
parting burst of sunshine at theend of a day 
of tempest. A man already transfixed by 
a buffalo’s horns has little hope of escape, 
but even thence God delivers. The psalm- 
ist did not know, but the Christian reader 
should not forget that the Prince of suf- 
ferers was yet more wondrously delivered 
from death by passing through death, and 
that by His victory all who cleave to Him 
are in like manner saved from the horns 
even while these gore them, and are then 
victors over death when they fall beneath 
tes dart.” 

Listen to the anthem of triumph! No- 
tice its transformation from the minor to 
the major key. The lonely one calls all his 
brethren together that unitedly they may 
render an anthem of praise to-God. He 
will tell God’s name to his brethren, that 
is, all that God has shown Himself to be. 
The anguish is passed, and he sees life in 
long perspective, and everywhere he dis- 
covers tokens of the presence and over- 
ruling of the Lord. He would have all 
men let their failing spirits revive and unite 
with him in the offering of sacrifices and 
glad testimony to happy, free life. 

As his heart dilates on the merciful de- 
liverances which God has wrought he be- 
gins to see humanity transformed through 
sharing his experiences and his faith. 
From one nation his mind ranges to all hu- 
manity, unto whom the blessedness of be- 
lief in the righteousness, the mercy and the 
love of God has extended. As Driver says: 
“The glorious hopes for the future with 
which the psalm closes foreshadow remark- 
ably the blessed consequences of the life 
and death of Christ. The bringing of the 
world to a knowledge of God, set forth in 
the psalm as a consequence of Israel’s de- 
liverance, was in any case conditioned by 
Israel’s continued existence as a nation. 
The ground was prepared for it by various 
events taking place in the centuries between 
the restoration and the birth of Christ,— 
for instance, by the diffusion of Jews in 
the world and the translation of the Old 
Testament into Greek. But the religion of 
Israel? in order to become a universal re- 
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ligion, had in many respects to be developed 
and transformed, and those necessary 
changes were effected only as a conse- 
quence of the life and work of Christ.” 


O Almighty God, who hast given Thine 
only begotten Son a propitiation not for 
our sins only but for the sins of the whole 
world, and hast promised to Him the 
heathen for an inheritance, deliver the na- 
tions that know Thee not from the wor- 
ship of idols, and gather them by Thy 
ministers through the Gospel into Thy holy 
church, to the glory of Thy name. Through 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Friday, 30th. Psalm 23.1. 


Spurgeon described this psalm as “Da-° 
vid’s heavenly pastoral; a surpassing ode, 
which none of the daughters of music can 
excel.” Individually and collectively the 
saints of God have rehearsed its phrases, 
finding in them cheer in the midst of dis- 
tresses and quiet assurance in the midst of 
harassing dangers. Its words have soothed 
multitudes of hearts that were bruised and 
bleeding, and in its sanctuary théy have. 
rested until the storm was overpassed. 

There are times when we need large def- 
initions of God. Humanity cannot be built 
aright on any other foundation than om- 
nipotence and eternity, justice and truth. 
But there is a grandeur and austerity about 
all such definitions that make God seem re- 
mote and inaccessible in the times of our 
distress, hence we need to know Him under 
gentler aspects. At such times we turn 
back to the stories of men who faced peril 
and loneliness in former days, and ask them 
their discovery of God. We turn to Jacob. 
and hear him say that God shepherded him, 
and we turn to David who cries “The Lord 
is my Shepherd,” and at once we think of 
loving care, of unerring guidance, of watch- 
ful protection, of personal intimacy. 

The psalmist does not lose sight of God 
in a metaphor. It is still Jehovah who is 
the foundation of his hope and confidence, 
but Jehovah as a shepherd. Majesty con- 
descending to service! Dr. Joseph Parker 


puts the idea in his inimitable way: 
“You: have seen a map or a plan on 
which these words are written: ‘Scale 


1 inch to a mile. Now ‘that is the 
meaning of the text; it is one inch to a 
mile, one inch to a universe, one inch to in- 
finity. Do you ask me what is the mean- 
ing of that peculiar writing upon the plan? 
I will tell you. Give me the compasses. 
How far is it from A to B? Stretch out 
the compasses. ‘Ten inches.’ What does 
that mean? It means ten miles. Ten 
inches on the paper, but the ten inches stand 
for ten miles. That is just the text. ‘Shep- 
herd’ stands for Ineffable, Eternal, Infinite, 
Unthinkable; God on a small scale; God 
minimized that we may touch the shadow 
of His garment.” 
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The reasoning of the psalm is from the 
universal to the particular. Jehovah is God 
of all the earth, Shepherd is overseer of a 
multitude, my is personal and intimate, 
making all the power of God, all the knowl- 
edge and watchfulness of the Shepherd my 
personal possession. I appropriate God to 
my own soul according to my right. I do 
not repudiate my neighbor, for my Shep- 
herd is big enough, wise enough to be 
trusted with his destiny as well as mine. 
But I have my own share, and it is mine as 
though there were no other. 

“T shall not want,’ or as Coverdale put 
it, “Therefore can I lack nothing.” There 
is abundance for everyone in the world,— 
yet I may go lacking because of my infir- 
mity or poverty, or because others have ap- 
propriated the earth. Men give me as an 
alms what they deny me as a right. If I 
knew no more about life than scientists and 
political economists have to say I should be 
in a pitiable condition, but I have dis- 
covered the secret of wealth and satisfac- 
tion, and I know that I never shall lack 
any good thing. The religious life is a life 
of sweet content. 


O God, we thank Thee for the peace of a 
perfect trust. We know that Thou: dost 
hold us in the hollow of Thy hand, and that 
no one can pluck us out of Thy hand. We 
trust Thee to do for us according to our 
necessity, and rejoice in the assurance that 
every need of ours shall be supphed by 
Thee. Accept our thanksgiving through Je- 
sus Christ our Lord! Amen. 


Saturday, 31st. Psalm 23. 2, 3. 


The Shepherd’s care is seen first of all 
in His guidance. Life is a pilgrimage 
across uncharted moorlands. It is easy to 
become bewildered in the trackless waste, 
to lose ourselves in the mists that haunt 
the uplands, to fall over precipices when 
everything is shrouded with cloud, to fall a 
prey to ravenous beasts that prowl in dark- 
ness. We need the guidance of One whose 
knowledge is deep, whose eyes can pene- 
trate great distances, whose strength is ad- 
equate to fierce encounters. Maclaren says: 
“Guidance to refreshment comes first, and 
is described in words which fall as softly 
as the gentle streams of which they speak. 
The noontide is fierce, and the land lies bak- 
ing in the sun-blaze, but deep down in some 
wady runs a brook, and along its course the 
herbage is bright with perpetual moisture, 
and among the lush grass are cool lairs 
where the footsore, panting flock may 
couch. He leads, not drives. He takes 
care that His sheep rest. God thus guides 
to rest and lays to rest the soul that fol- 
lows Him.” ; 

Can we understand the figure? Is life 
to us a passing along a rough and steep 
pathway, now through sandy wastes that 
are vast and drear and now over rocky 
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heights where sharp-stones cut our bruised 
feet? And have we not discovered that 
somehow the noontide found us in a quiet 
resting place where we might have refresh- 
ment and rest? Every believing heart 
knows that in the Father’s home there are 
many resting places. Someone has pointed 
out that there are two essentials to rest, an 
assurance of safety and satisfaction, and 
these are God’s first gift to His sheep. 

The next secret which the psalmist has 
discovered is contained in the words trans- 
lated by George Adam Smith as, “By waters 
of rest He refresheth me”; that is, He 
watches over me while I find sustenance 
and. refreshment. What might have been 
a journey through a dry and thirsty land 
where no water is becomes to me a tran- 
quil walk to fountains of living water. 
Confidence in my Guide removes apprehen- 
sive fears. 

The third discovery of the psalmist is 
restoration of soul. Life comes to have 
terrible significance. Few men and women 
of forty look out on life with eager antici- 
pation. For them it is monotonous, exact- 
ing, soul-destroying. They lose grip of 
themselves, they cease to aspire. Now con- 
sciousness of God’s presence and guidance 
gives poise. It helps us to regain our souls. 
It does for us what the Master implied 
when He said, “I am come that they might 
have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” Fellowship with God recre- 
ates life for us, and keeps it verdant. 

The fourth discovery of the psalmist is 
guidance. He leadeth me in straight paths. 
Maclaren says: “The psalmist has learned 
the purpose of repose and refreshment, 
which in all regions of life are intended to 
prepare for tasks and marches. We are to 
drink for strength, not for drunkenness. 
A man may lie in a bath till strength is di- 
minished, or he may take his plunge and 
come from it braced for work. In the re- 
ligious life it is possible to commit an anal- 
ogous error, and to prize so immensely 
peaceful hours of communion as to waive 
imperative duty for the sake of them; like 
Peter with his ‘Let us make here three tab- 
ernacles’ while there were devil-ridden 
sufferers waiting to be healed down on the 
plain. Moments of devotion which do not 
prepare for hours of practical righteousness 
are very untrustworthy, but on the other 
hand the paths of righteousness will not be 
trodden by those who have known nothing 
of the green pastures and waters where the 
wearied can rest.” 


O God, we thank Thee for the plemtude 
of Thy grace. With Thee is pardon, cleans- 
ing, healing, and we pray that Thou wouldst 
restore our souls. Grant us the refresh- 
ment which comes from union with Thee! 
Help us to follow in the ways of Thy com- 
mandments, doing what Thou wouldst have 
us do! For Christ’s sake. Amen. 
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